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The Literary Week. 


Bret Harte’s literary production was astonishingly steady. 
Over forty volumes stand to his credit, some of which, 
however, were somewhat slender. His latest volume, 
On the Old_Tvail, contains nine short stories, most of them 
dealing with his oid_subjects. We understand that Bret 
Harte had practically completed a new series of Condensed 
Novels--the first appeared in 1867—so that we shall have a 
posthumous work from his pen. Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
will publish the volume, but it may be delayed until the 
Autumn. Amongst the authors parodied are Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. Anthony Hope, and Mr. Conan Doyle. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ My First Book,” which appeared 
in the Idler some years ago, Bret Harte explained that his 
first book was not strictly his own, but a ‘small compila- 
tion of Californian poems indited by other hands. . .”’ 
The difficulties attending his editorial work are described 
with characteristic humour. Here is what a reviewer of 
the Red Dog Jay Hawk, none of whose verse was included 
in the Anthology, is reported by Bret Harte to have written 
of it :— 

The hogwash and “ purp ”-stuff ladled out fom the slop 
bucket of Messrs. —-— and Co., of 'Frisco, by some lop- 
eared Eastern apprentice, and called “A Compilation of 
Californian Verse,” might be passed over, so far as 
criticism goes. A club in the hands of any able-bodied 
citizen of Red Dog and a steamboat ticket to the Bay, 
cheerfully contributed from this office, would be all- 
sufficient. But when an imported greenhorn dares to call 
his flapdoodle mixture “ Californian,” it is an insult to 
the State that has produced the gifted “ Yellow 


Hammer,” whose lofty flights have from time to time 


dazzled our readers in the columus of the Jay Hawk. 
That this complacent editorial jackass, browsing among the 
dock and thistles which he has served up in this volume, 
should make no allusion to California’s greatest bard, 1s 
rather a confession of his idiocy than a slur upon the 
genius of our esteemed contributor 


Ir may not be generally known that each year the 
catalogue of the Royal Academy has a motto upon its 
title page. This year it is from Théophile Gautier, and 
runs: ‘ Rien n'est usé pour le génie.”’ 





THERE appear to be indications of a Carlyle boom this 
year. Messrs. Chapman and Hall have a new edition, to 
be called the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Edition,” in preparation, which 
is to be printed on India paper and to be completed in 
fourteen volumes. ‘There are rumours, also, of other 
issues. It is obvious that Carlyle still sells largely, for 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, during the past three years, 
have sold on an average thirty thousand copies of his 
works a year. But is he so largely read? We suspect he 
is amongst the ‘‘ presentation authors’ who occupy a good 
deal of shelf room. Yet the appeal of Sartor Resartus and 
Heroes and Hero Worship can hardly, to the young at 
least, ever fail. 





We are glad to notice amongst the six books which were 
most in demand in America during April, Mr. Douglas’s 
The House with the Green Shutters. But there are books 
in the list whose acquaintance we have yet to make: Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, for instance, and Sousa’s 
The Fifth String. 


Ir will be remembered that Mr. C. G. Leland, author of 
the Hans Breitmann Ballads, published in 1898 a collec- 
tion of Algenkin Legends of Now England. ‘These were 
mainly collected in Maine and Nova Scotia by Mr. Leland 
himself, and were rendered in_prose, althouglt the original 
form was really poetical. We hear from Mr. Leland that 
after making this collection there came into his possession 
certain poems of so purely lyrical a character that he has 
put them into English metre. ‘These have been carefully 
compared with the originals by experts familiar with the 
Indian tongue, and will shortly be published. 





Tue series of little sketches called ‘‘ Nerves and the 
Man ”’ which have been appearing in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and which have been attributed to several well-known 
writers, are in reality from the pen of Mr. Ernest Low, a 
younger brother of Mr. Sidney Low} Mr. Ernest Low 
had excellent opportunities of noting the different ways 
in which men ‘‘showed courage and faced death”’ 
described in these vivid fragments, as he served with the 
Herts Yeomanry, was taken prisoner by the Boers, and had 
a variety of adventures. 
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A tetrer from Mr. W. Hale White, author of Mark 
Rutherford, relating to a discussion which has taken place 
in. the;Manchester Guardian concerning Coleridge’s “‘ star- 
dogged moon,’ appeared in that journal on Saturday. 
*“*T have watched the moon,’’ he writes, ‘‘ for some years, 
and {never could see without a telescope a separate 
illuminated peak. Coleridge would not have introduced 
into his poem a rare astronomical experience and one so 
likely to be misunderstood. It is much more probable 
that he made a mistake. It is odd that literary people 
take so little notice of the sky.’ Mr. Hale White has 
written elsewhere that ‘Tennyson is never incorrect in his 
reference to any natural object, and that Carlyle knew his 
constellations well. 















Our readers who are interested in the footman-butler 
ancestor of Robert Browning may like to see the official 
copy of his will, .15 November 1746, from the District 
Probate Registry, Blandford, Dorset :— 


This is the last will and testament of me Robert 
Browning of Woodyates in the parish of Pentridge and 
county of Dorset, to wit. I give tomy wife Elizabeth all 
my goods and chattels that I shall die possessed of. Item, 
I leave her all my moneys that shall be due to me at my 
death after all my debts are paid. Item, I bequeath to 
her my house on Crane Bridge in the Fisherton Parish, in 
the City of Sarum, Wilts. ‘he money, cloaths, and goods 
that my son Robert Browning lately deceased died 
possessed of [on 10 November 1746] I desire that my 
said wife Elizabeth would take care of and manege [so] 
and in the best manner she can for the use and profit of 
Thomas Browning, son of my said son Robert—Robert 
Browning—The mark of Robert Browning—Signed in the 
presence of Giles Templeman — Thomas Harper—November 
15th, 1746. 














Administration with the Will annexed granted to 
Elizabeth Browning, Widow, the universal Legatee, 







5 November 1747. Court of the Archdeacon of Dorset. 









Mr. Henry James, in the North American Review, has a 
persuasive and penetrating article upon George Sand. It 
concludes thus :— 


It describes Madame Sand with breadth, but not with 
extravagance, to speak of her as a sister of Goethe, and 
we feel that for Goethe it can never be too late to care. 
But the case exemplifies, perhaps precisely, the difference, 
even in the most brilliant families, between sisters and 
brothers. She was to have the family spirit, but she was 
to receive from the fairies who attended at her cradle the 
silver cup, not the gold. She was to write a hundred 
books, but she was not to write “ Faust.” She was to 
have all the distinction, but not all the perfection ; and 
there could be no better instance of the degree in which 
a@ woman may achieve the one and st'll fail of the other. 
When it is a question of the rare originals who have 
either, she confirms us, masculine as she is, in believing 
that it takes a still greater masculinity to have both. 
What she had, however, she had in profusion; she was 
one of the deepest voices of that great mid-eentury concert 
against the last fine strains of which we are more and 
more banging the doors. Her work, beautiful, plentiful, 
and duid, has floated itself out to sea, even as the melting 
snows of the high places are floated. 

























Mr. Artnur Bourcuter has secured the English rights of 
“*'The Bishop’s Move,” a modern comedy in three acts (by 
Mrs. Craigie and Mr. Murray Carson), and he will prodace it 
this. season. Mr. Bourchier will create the title rdle, and 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh will create the part of the heroine. 











In the Preface to the new and revised edition of his 
France, Mr. T. E. C. Bodley has to tell some amusing 
things about his translators. A firm of Parisian pub- 
lishers had undertaken to provide the French version, but 
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their first proofs revealed the fact {hat the gentleman 
commissioned by them knéw neither ¥rench nor English. 
‘‘ Perhaps,” says Mr. Bodley, “he was a Swiss.”” The 
second translator selected knew some French, but no 
English, so that Mr. Bodley was at last compelled to render 
his own work into the other tongue. ‘*‘ The reception 
given to my version by French critics,”’ writes the author, 
‘has been most gratifying, and_in writing my book in 
French I at last learned French. But those advantages 
were paid for dearly at the cost of two working-years of my 
life.’”” The new edition before us contains no Important 
changes save in the chapters on “ Liberty’? and the 
** Group System.” 







Mr. A. G. Hates, the war correspondent, has written a 
novel called The Viking Strain. It contains something 
new in the way of dedications :— 


This book is dedicated to one J. F. Archibald, Esq., 
Editor of the Syduey Bulletin, not out of any feeling of 
personal friendship (for no Australian literary man owes 
him less than I do), but because of his splendid service to 
the cause of Australian nationhood, and the example of 
fearlessness and honesty he has set all Australia’s younger 
journalists. At the same time I would humbly recommend 
to his attention the 20th chapter of Proverbs, 3rd verse. 


On reference to our Bible we find that the 3rd verse of 
the 20th chapter of Proverbs reads as follows: ‘“‘ It is 
an honour for a man to cease from. strife: but every fool 
will be meddling.” 


Tue publishers of Harper’s Magazine insert in_the 
current issue a letter from Mr. Henry F. Dickens calling 
attention to a recent article in the magazine on Charles 
Dickens, by Mr. Percy FitzGerald, which has caused 
‘« considerable annoyance ”’ to the members of the novelist’s 
family. The offending portion, says Mr. Dickens, 


relates to the affection that existed between my father 
and my mother’s young sister, Mary Hogarth, out of 
which Mr. FitzGerald has woven a wild and fantastic 
legend based upon an absolutely erroneous statement of 
the facts, 

After giving the history of my father’s marriage, 
Mr. FitzGerald goes on to say: ‘We may well wonder, 
therefore, why her charms (alluding to Mary Hogarth )— 
she was the more attractive and had’ always secretly loved 
him—did not appeal to him before his marriage with the 
younger sister.” He then proceeds :—“ Can it be that the 
real solution is to be found in that. story of two sisters, 
‘The Battle of Life’? . It might have been that 
Mary Hogarth, knowing her sister's feelings, wished to 
hide her love, and, according to the account of those that 
knew and loved her, she was of such an angélic nature 
that she was quite capable of making the sacrifice. 
Whether there is anything in this speculation or not, it 
seems the only one that will rationally account for Dickens 
not marrying the girl he so loved.” 

Now, pray, mark the real facts. Mary Hogarth was not 
an elder s‘ster ; she was only fifteen years old, and still a 
schoolgirl, at the time of my father’s marriage, and she 
was barely seventeen when she died. 

tiven these facts, there is nothing whatever to wonder 

at, nor is there any sort or kind of mystery requiring a 
solution at the hands of Mr. Percy FitzGerald or anyone 
else. . . .- 
All this Mr. FitzGerald could easily have discovered if 
he had taken the most ordinary precautions to verify the 
facts, either by turning to Forster's “ Life,” or, better 
still, of communicating with some member of the family, 
before speculating in public upon matters connected 
entirely with my father’s private life. 


The publishers of the magazine express their regret for 
any annoyance which may have been caused. 
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A writer in the New York Times Saturday Review heads 
an article ‘‘ An Idea for Novelists.” He says ‘‘ some of the 
novelists appear to be of the opinion that the time for the 
. purely psychological study is once more at hand.”’ 
We trust not. That scare has been revived every pub- 
lishing season for some years past, but ‘“‘some of the 
novelists’ happily refrain from the temptation. As to the 
writer's ‘‘ Idea,’”’ it is the oldest of all in fiction: combine 
incident and character. 


Mr. Cuartes Watpsteix, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
has issued a privately printed appeal addressed to the 
Lord President of the Council concerning the proposed 
new British Academy. Mr. Waldstein pleads for its 
incorporation with the Royal Society and the Royal 
Academy, the new corporation to be called ‘‘ The Imperial 
British Academy of Arts and Sciences.” The following 
table shows his proposed constitution of the several 
bodies :— 

SCIENCES :— 
Roya Socrery. 


RoyAL Society OF 
HuMANITIES. 


Natural and Mathematical | Historical, Philological, 
Sciences. and Moral Sciences. 
(Old Charter.) (New Charter.) 
ARTS :— 


Royat ACADEMY OF 
LITERATURE AND Music. 


Royaut ACADEMY. 


Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and the 
Decorative Arts. 

(Old Charter.) 


Poetry and Prose Writ- 
ing ; Music. 
(.Vew Charter.) 





Mr. Waldstein supports his views by many sound and 
practical reasons. 


Ix an edition uniform with Views and Reviews: 
Literature published just twelve years ago, Mr. Nutt has 
just issued Mr. Henley’s Views and Reviews: Art. In 
a Prefatory Note Mr. Henley says :— 


To hold opinions and state conclusions about an art 
whose technical processes are strange, and whose practice 
is impossible : tis, it has ever seemed to me, is to take 
oneself more seriously than he may do that would sit 
well with posterity. And yet, humanum est errare: to 
hold views, and to publish them, is human ; and in this 
bookling I confess myself as naturally given as the rest. 


The papers range in date from 1888 to 1900 and appeared 
in certain Catalogues, the National Observer, and the 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Tuere reaches us, from Bolton, The Gospel according 
to Guatama, by Mr. A. W. Webster. ‘In the following 
short poem,” writes the author, “or series of poems, an 
attempt is made to work out the Buddha’s teachings so 
as to render clear and plain to Western intelligence the 
conclusions to be therefrom derived.”” There follows a 
series of quatrains somewhat in the manner, though not 
in the form, of Omar. Here are three :— 


In many births I must have known 
Grandeur that’s to my soul allied ; 
I’ve peacocked on the heights of Pride, 
And triumphed on the Monarch’s throne. 


I have stood proudly on the poop 
When galleys into battle pressed, 
As Admiral have been addressed 

And made my rivals’ colours droop— 
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The Poet's mighty music writ, 
And giv’n my tome to courts and kings, 
Im conscious that my lyre had strings 
Fine-toned, Time called on me to quit. 


WE are informed by Mr. Thomas Cobb that Brownie’s 
Plot, referred to in our last week’s ‘‘ Notes on Novels,” 
was published twelve years ago. ‘This re-issue of old 
books as new is unfair alike to author and reader. 
The author, if only as a matter of courtesy, should surely 
be made acquainted with the fact that his work is to be 
reprinted in another form; and as to the public, there is 
nothing in the volume in question to indicate that the 
story had previously appeared. 


Ix Seribner’s Magazine for May Mr. Henry van Dyke has 
achieved a poem of sixty-one lines, addressed to Victor 
Hugo, without a single full stop. 


Tue Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
issued ‘a Penny History of the Church of England, by Dr. 
Jessop. The little book is vigorous and terse and 
admirably designed for its purpose. We should be glad 
to welcome more such tracts as this, written by such 
authors. 


Messrs. NEwWNES are about to add Bacon’s Works to their 
“Thin Paper Series.’ The issue is to be complete in one 
volume. ‘The series already includes a Shakespeare in 
three volumes. 


Tne fifth of May was the anniversary of the birth of 
Karl Marx, the practical founder of international socialism. 
Mr. E. L. Norton sends us the following lines :— 


Karu Marx. 

A dreamer saw Equality divine, 

The world her temple, and her priesthood, men ; 
The vision thrill’d him with a high design ; 

He scanned humanity with mighty ken, 
And saw how ill his goddess’ creed was taught ; 
Then cried his gospel from the hills of thouyht. 
Mighty the preacher, but the message vain ; 

And half a hundred years of noble zeal, 
That men for’ever may behold, remain 

Ashes on th’ altar of a false ideal. 
But tho’ his memory be fraught with ruth, 
Honour the man, the seeker after truth. 


Ir is interesting to recall the fact that William Tinsley, 
the publisher, who died a few days ago, issued the first of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels, Desperate Remedies. He also 
secured Mr. Hardy’s second novel, Under the Greenwood 
Tree, which was a failure both in its original two-volume 
form and in a subsequent illustrated one volume edition. 
A further issue, in paper covers, did no better. Mr. Hardy’s 
third’ book, A Pair of Blue Hyes, ran serially through 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


Ix his examination as a witness in a case still before 
the courts, Mr. Zangwill succeeded in maintaining his 
reputation as a humorist. The title of his paper Puck, 
he explained, was changed to Ariel, because people were 
too illiterate to know that Puck was a Shakespearean 
character. Asked whether Ariel was still in existence, 
Mr. Zangwill replied: ‘‘No. It was too good to live. 
I can’t, however, say that it is dead, for its jokes still 
appear.”” 
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Tue Coronation Prayer Book, which is in preparation by 
the Oxford University Press, is to be printed in type cast 
from the matrices given to the University by Bishop Fell 
about the year 1666. 


Some critics found in Wistons, the novel by Miles Amber 
which opened Mr. Unwin’s “First Novel Library,” a 
certain similarity between theZauthor’s outlook and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s. Mr. Hardy himself says of the book : 
‘The story is clever in portraiture and in the social scenes 
touches off life with wit and drollery. It is an unusual 
performance.”’ 


THERE are unusually few literary pictures in the Royal 
Academy this year. . Frank Dicksee has attempted to 
realise Keate’s “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,”’ a subject 
which seems to have a permanent attraction for artists, and 
Mr. J. D. Penrose’s *‘’The Last Chapter’ aims at repre- 
senting the following passage from St. Cuthbert: “‘ ‘The 
venerable Bede spent the last day of his life dictating his 
translation of the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel. In 
the evening the scribe said, ‘Dear master, there is Fag 
one sentence to write.’ He janswered, ‘ Write quickly.’ 
Presently the youth said, ‘ Now it is finished.’ He replied, 
‘Thou hast said the truth ; it is finished.’”’ 


Bibliographical. 


Txoucn Mr. Bret Harte had not increased or deepened his 
literary reputation of late years, he remained to the end a 
tolerably fertile producer. His last book was issued only 
a few days ago. Last year he was represented by Under 
the Redwoods, in 1900 by F'rom Sandhill to Pine, and in 
1898 by two books of stories and one of verse. The popu- 
larity of certain of his works was also well maintained. 
Thus, last year, his 7'ales of the Argonauts and some other 
things appeared as one of the “ ‘Turner House Classics.” 
A new Uhition of his Gabriel Conroy came out in 1899. 
In 1898 there were reprints of his Condensed Novels, his 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and his Poems ; in 1897 there was 
a new edition of his Choice Works; and so forth. One 
sign of his continued acceptability to the reading public 
was the issue, in 1892, of a Bret Harte Birthday Book ; 
another was the publication in 1900 of a memoir and an 
appreciation from the pen of Mr. T. E. Pemberton. 

Nive. Ernest Moore, writing from New York, expresses 
the ‘‘ joy ” with which she Bee from the ‘ Bookworm’ 
in the Acapemy of April 12 that Lodge’s Rosalynde had 
been reprinted,”’ and her ‘‘ sympathy with the correspon- 
dent who wants publishers to republish inaccessible books 
instead of more Scotts and hackerays and Dickens.” 
‘The question of reprints,” Mrs. Moore thinks, “* will lay 
hold upon the millions if once the proper momentum be 
attained. But before this possible p arrives,’’ she says, 
“Jet reprints of the old Welsh literature venture a gentle 
claim. Work of the first order has been done for the 
Welsh. Sharon Turner’s appendix on the Welsh bards in 
his History of the Anglo-Saxons, the translations of Skene, 
Dr. Owen, Pugh, and Lady Guest could hardly be im- 
sroved on. But he who would read is burdened with 
bulky und expensive volumes containing much that is 


undesirable as well. Who would not buy the * Lament of 


Llywarch-Hen’ or the ‘ Affallenau of Myrddin’ if he 
could get it at a reasonable price and conveniently free of 
less worthy productions ?”’ 

Messrs. Newnes promise to give us a new edition of the 
Works of Bacon in one volume—an achievement rendered 
possible by the use of the thin paper which is becoming 
so familiar. 


Of Bacon’s Essays, of course, there have 
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always been plenty of editions—for example, two in 1890, 
one in 1891, one in 1892, one in 1894, two in 1897, and 
one in 1900. With the Colours of Good and Evil and The 
Advancement of Learning they were included in 1900 in 
Macmillan’s ‘‘ Library of English Classics.”” The Advance- 
ment of Learning has been reprinted two or three times 
within the last decade, and so has the New Atlantis. 
Editions of Bacon more or less complete appeared in 1901 
and 1902, but for an edition at once complete, handy, and 
cheap, we have had to wait till now. . 

The recurrence of the anniversary of Dryden’s birthday 
reminds me of a fact which has long surpri me-— 
namely, that we do not possess a cheap and handy 
edition of that worthy’s plays, or even a selection from his 
pe. That all those compositions should be reprinted is 

y no means to be desired ; but some of them surely deserve 
to be put within the reach of the ordinary student. The 
edition of the Works edited by Mr. Saintsbury in 1882-93 
is probably out of print, and, even if accessible, would be 
beyond the means of most people. I have never been 
able to understand why Dryden found no place in the 
“Mermaid” series of reprints. The projector of that 
series included in it Heywood and Middleton, and came 
down as far as Congreve and Steele; but he gave us no 
Dryden. I venture to think that a judicious selection of 
plays by Dryden would find a public, though not, of 
course, a big one. 

Says a writer in the Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ Everybody 
knows how interesting Russian literature has become to 
the English-speaking world in recent years. Yet it would 
—_— that a comprehensive history of it, dealing with 
all its periods, from the ninth century to the present time, 
does not exist in English.’’ This is not, I think, quite 
correct. About two years ago Mr. Heinemann published 
(as one of his *‘ Short Histories of the Literatures of the 
World”) a History of Russian Literature which, if my 
memory may be trusted, covered the whole ground with 
very great success. The Anthology of Russian Litera- 
ture which the Chronicle announces will no doubt be 
very welcome; but we seem to possess already the 
‘comprehensive history ’’ desired. : 

Great is the vitality of the really popular novel. The 
announcement that Lorna Doone is to be re-issued in a 
sixpenny form recalls the fact that it achieved that dis- 
tinction for the first time in 1897, and that the only other 
story by Blackmore which has been obtainable for the 
humble ‘‘ tanner” is his Clara Vaughan. Very varied 
are the prices at which Lorna Doone has been issued. 
Between 1882 and 1886 it was published at 35s., at 
31s. 6d., and at 21s. In 1893 it appeared in an ‘ Ex- 
moor ’”’ edition at 18s.,and in 1891 there was an illustrated 
edition at 7s. 6d. Two years ago there were editions at 
2s. and 3s. The admirers of Lorna Doone have assuredly 
nothing to complain of. 

In no obituary notice of Mr. William Tinsley have I 
seen any reference to the two volumes of Random Recol- 
lections which he published in the autumn of 1900. And 
yet that was a very curious and interesting work, full of 
singular gossip about men and women of letters. The 
theatrical part of it was trite, but Mr. Tinsley’s confidences 
in regard to the authors he had known were “ frequent 
and free.’’ Some of them were surprising. The Recol- 
lections are well worth acquiring for the sake of their 
subject-matter ; as literature, of course, they do not count. 

It is pleasant to note the steady increase in the popu- 
larity and vogue of bibliography. I observe that tr, 
Sichel has an appendix of this sort to his new volume on 
Bolingbroke, and I observe further that a bibliography is 
to form part of the final volume of the fine edition of 
Ruskin which Mr. Allen announces. 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


A Philosopher’s Casual Talk. 


Facts and Comments. 


By Herbert Spencer. (Williams & 
Norgate. 6s.) 


‘Tae volume herewith issued I can say with certainty 
will be my last.’’ ‘Lhese words, the closmg words of the 
brief preiace to this volume, would give it a special 
interest. but apart trom tis the book is notable in 
throwing a light on the more personal feelings of the 
philosopher who, yam rude donatus, leaves the judgment 
of his work to posterity. Mr. Spencer has built a system 
of philosophy in which the Varwinian principle of evolu- 
tion is carried out in what—despite his purism in language 
—Mr. Spencer calls Sociology. trom time to time he has 
published magazine articles on side-topics, and these are 
to be iound im the three volumes of his Kssays. But these 
do not exuaust the products of the most active mind 
which has been at work in England during the ,past halt 
century. While building ws system cf philosophy 
Mr. Spencer has not lived apart trom current life. He 
has been attending concerts—olten in the company of 
George Lhot—watcuing the birds, digging forgotten diaries 
from country-houses, reading newspapers, watching the 
growing muscles of University athletes, turning his eyes 
tis way and that way in his leisure moments, and 
thinking, collating, deducing all the time. ‘lhis volume 
contains the reiiecuuons of a keen and fearless thinker who, 
having lound something interesting in street, village, 
concert-hall, or newspaper, sat down and thought it out 
with his leet on the Lender. 

‘There are nine-and-tiurty articles in all, of a page or 
two apiece, and they range trom the reform of company 
law to the question, propounded to two ladies, his driving 
companions, how a jark can soar and sing for several 
minutes without cessation. ‘I'he dilticulty bad probably 
never occurred to the ladies; but Mr. Spencer noted it, 
and had to solve it; and though there is not a page which 
has not its suggesuveness, we would dwell rather for a 
moment on the notable tact that this book should be 
written at all. 1t 1s a remarkable refutation of the general 
belief that the philosopher lives in a world of his own, 
remote from ordinary lite. Of course, the exact opposite 
is the case. ‘lhe Parerga and Paralipomena ot Scho- 
penbauer will occur at once as an instance of the value of 
the casual observations of the philosophic mind. ‘The 
truth is—and in a smaller way each man may verily it in 
lus own experience—that strenuous thought in any one 
direction suggests’ innumerable side-thoughts, valueless 
perhaps lor the immediate purpose, but worthy of note for 
tuture following. ven the novelist in plot-making finds 
that one plot ramifies into many. And the path of specu- 
latave thought has alluring byeways along which a man 
may cast a glance, and perhaps take a step or two. So 
perhaps it 1s not more wonderful than welcome that one 
who has travelled the main highway of thought so long 
and so far should have turned eyes and steps down many 
of these pleasant sidepaths. 

Mr. Spencer has had eyes for all that happened, and his 
brain was always on the note of interrogation: Why is 
this? He is at a concert, being a passionate music-lover. 
Why is it that the orchestra—as an organism—is not 
quite satisfying? ‘he violin is not a ‘ perfect instru- 
ment.’ For Mr. Spencer never accepts a popular phrase 
without ringing it on the counter. And its umperiection 
comes from the arrested vibration. Compare the Atolian 
harp. Again, the orchestra lacks the majestic bass of the 
organ, for the double basses grunt when at full pressure. 
The paper in which this point is suggested is a very good 
illustration of the ceaseless activity of the brain taught 
to inquire into causation. but it has its drawbacks, as 


Mr. Spencer confesses. 1t was to George Eliot he remarked 
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at, the Royal italian Opera, ‘‘ how much the tendency to 
analyse the effects we were listening to deducted from 
the enjoyment of them.’”’ for ‘‘ consciousness having at 
any moment but a limited capacity, it results that part 
of its area cannot be occupied in one way without 
decreasing the area which can be occupied in another 
way.’ Hence he concludes that the primary purpose of 
music is neither instruction nor culture, but pleasure. 
And in this connection we may note how a stern logician 
was brought to see the tremendous importance of feeling— 
us opposed to reasoning—as an element in the human 
mind. ‘‘ Come upstaurs,’’ said Huxley to him nearly half 
a century ago. ‘1 want to show you something that will 
delight you—a fact that goes slick through a great 
generalisation.’’ Huxley thought to disconcert Mr. Spencer 
tne generaliser by showing him that the brain of a 
porpoise was almost large enough to carry on the life 
of a human being. Mr. Spencer noted, thought, and alter- 
wards came to tue conclusion that as an enormous pro- 
portion of the brain’s work is concerned with emotions, 
the porpoise required this relatively large organ for the 
emouons that caused its supertiuous gambollngs, And 
turther, this distinction between feeling and intellect led 
him to protest against the current yiew that intellectual 
culture—as in tue Board Schools—means moral improve- 
ment. ‘* Were it fully understood that the emotions are 
the masters and the intellect the servant, it would be seen 
that little can be done by improving the servant while 
the masters remain ununproved.”’ 

lt is impossible to do more than indicate the scope of 
these papers, which touch life at every point. We would 
giadly dwell on the article on *‘ Spontaneous Reform ’’—- 
suggested by an entry in the diary of a Sussex mercer— 
in which Mr. Spencer shows that the decline of drunken- 
ness is in no way due to legislation, but rather to social 
evolution irrespective of enactments. We may, however, 
mention the two papers on “Style,” since the text is 
furnished by one ol the Acabemy articles on ** Keputations 
Reconsidered ’’—that on Matthew Arnold, which appeared 
January 15, 1898. We quoted the famous passage, laying 
down his principles of judgment :— 

‘there can be no more useful help for discovering what 
poetry velongs tu une class of the truly excellent, and can 
tneretore dO us most goud, tuan to Have always in one’s 
mind lines and expressions of the great masters, and to 
apply them as a touchstone to vther puetry. 

Here Mr. Spencer finds his abhorrences—supertluity and 
indefiniteness. Why ‘ useful help,’’ when nothing useless 
can be a help? And soon. Mr. Spencer even writes the 
sentence as corrected by himself ;:— 

There can be no bevter helps fur discovering what 
poetry is truly excellent, aud cau therefore do us most 
good, than lines and expressiuns of the great masvers 
Kept always lu mind and applied as twoucustonues. 

It is not necessary to explain why the former sounds better 
in the ear. ‘I'he point to note is the width and minuteness 
of the philosopher’s view, and his unceasing interest in 
what, compared with the majestic march of society tv the 
millennium, are trifles. Of his own style Mr. Spencer 
takes a view of philosophic detachment. He has never 
worried about it, except to examine it as a curiosity. And 
then he has found that his theoretical love for the Anglo- 
Saxon word (which he championed in the Westminster 
Review) has been overborne by the necessity for the Latin. 
And here is a small point which has not escaped Mr, 
Spencer. Since 187U ail his books and articles have been 
dictated. And dictation leads to diffuseness. ‘The reason 
is clear. ‘The tongue is alway the pen of a too ready 
writer, and when he finally revised Furst Principles, one- 
tenth was found to consist of unnecessary words, phrases, 
and clauses. 

So here we have the last casual, intimate taik of Herbert 
Spencer ; the talk of a man with the day’s impressions 
vivid in his mind; the talk of a man to whom the day has 
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been. full of interesting hours, bringing almost more facts 
and comments thari can be cranimed into the after-dinner 
hours ‘before he turns down the light {and prepares for 
sleep. Reading these acute comments ,on life and art, in 
which there is no trace of age but the casual reference to 
a tethering illness, one wonders what England would be 
like if the Platonic ideal had at last been realized, and 


Herbert Spencer thie philosopher had been Herbert 
Spencer the king. 

Schiller as Friend and Lover. 
The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller. By Prof. 


Calvin ‘Thomas. (George Bell & Sons.) 

UyLike, too much which comes from American universities, 
Prof. ‘Thomas's book is a work of serious study, which 
claims and rewards attention. ‘The style, though free 
from the pedantry which distigures the writing of some of 
his colleagues, is not free trom those American colloquial- 
isms which have such an unfortunate effect in serious 
work, nor from occasional grammatical weakness. He 
avows that his purpose was_to dwell more on Schiller’s 
poetry than his life. We may be allowed to regret his 
decision. <A complete und up-to-date life was desirable in 
English ; a study of Schiller’s writings would not have 
been unwelcome; but a hybrid between the two was not 
desirable in Kngland, whatever it may be in America. As 
it is, both aspects of the book necessarily leave an impres- 
sion of incompleteness. Particularly we regret the brief 
space given to the relations between Goethe and Schiller. 
‘Lhere 1s, as the Professor remarks, ‘* a perennial curiosity 
concerning the details of their alliance.’’ But he does 
nothing to gratify it. One chapter gives a brief account 
of their coming together, with the publication of the 
‘“Xenia.”’ ‘There the thing ends, save for sparse and 
sparing references to Goethe in connection with the pro- 
ess ot Schiller’s work. But the critical portion of the 
book, if over-wordy and not novel, is correct and impartial ; 
while the biographical portion is written with knowledge, 
clearness, fairness, und sympathy. 

Schiller needs sympathetic allowance from the Anglo- 
Saxon critic. 1t is no wonder that of all German poets he 
is most popular—with the German. ‘The special Teuton 
characteristics are assembled and incarnated in him, even 
wy exaggeration. ‘Lhe love of philosophic abstraction, the 
idealism, the worship of friendship, the Geriian sentimen- 
tality. Above all, the sentimentality—** the German barm,”’ 
as it was called by an Austrian lady of our acquaintance. 
That German yeast (to use the more familiar word) is 
present in Schiller to an extent which the Englishman 
cannot conceive. ‘lle toweringness, the weak diffuseness, 
the unashamedness of it, the way in which the poet basks 
and bathes in it, is hard for us to associate with male 
nature. Yet it is necessary for Englishmen to realize that 
Schiller the sentimentalist was Schiller the virile, Schiller 
the energetic, Schiller the fighter. 

This trait in him was accentuated by his poetic nature 
to an ultra-leminine degree. No woman, not even a 
German woman, could reach the sentimental heights of 
this poet. Jt marks bis career. He began with infantile 
piety—his sister Christophine to the last remembered the 
beauty of his childish countenance in prayer. He loved to 
mimic religious ceremonies, particularly to mount a make- 
believe pulpit and preach to bis dutifully attentive sisters. 
To the,end le had a portion of the preacher, though it was 
turned to other than religious issues in after-life. These 
tricks, which to his parents betokened a religious call, to 
us show rather the embryo poet—above all, the embryo 
dramatist, whose *‘ whole vocation ’’’ was indeed ‘‘ endless 
imitation.” His own wish and his parents’ designed him 
for the ministry. But his father was employed by the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, and Karl Eugen (a petty cross 
between the Great Friedrich and the Great Louis, with the 
ability of neither) claimed the boy for his pet Academy, 
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where-—like the Sicilian tyrant, Dionysius—he played the 
schoolmaster. Willy-nilly, young Friedrich was devoted to 
the law, which afterwards he was allowed to change for 
medicine. At'the Academy he received no‘bad education, 
but was subject to a rigid discipline, mitigated by aduyla- 
tion of the Ducal principal. His body and soul the Duke’s, 
he learned a good deal of Latin, a little Greek, mastered 
for himself smuggled literature, and passed from piety. to 
pessimism, from the spirit of religion to the spirit of revolt. 
He left the Academy an ostensible physician and a con- 
cealed poet, with a thesis in his mouth and a tragedy in 
his pocket. ‘lhe beneficent Karl Eugen set him to physic 
an ill-conditioned regiment ; but no more, than Keats was 
he like to abide among his gallipots. For the tragedy was 
the famous ‘‘ Robbers,” a cry of social revolt, destined to 
start also a theatrical revolution in Germany, which Schiller 
lived to complete on very different lines. Published with 
borrowed money, it was soon staged at Mannheim, and 
spread like an epidemic through the German theatres. 
‘lhe author of so insurgent a play was, naturally, soon in 
conflict with his little tyramt, and flying from before the 
face of Karl Eugen to Mannheim. 

With the wanderings which followed, only less pro- 
longed than those of Wagner in a later day, we have no 
concern here. As students of Schiller’s character, it more 
concerns us to note that everywhere he sentimentalised— 
and energised. LKach city begot an immortal friendship, 
un immortal play, and a love—well, not immortal. He 
left souvenirs of his heart wherever he stayed. ‘That too- 
soluble heart dropped, you may say, wherever he went, like 
melting sealing-wax ; and you could track him over Germany 
by the heart-prints. His sentimental pilgrimage began at 
Bauerbach, with Lotte von Wolzogen—a schoolgirl she, 
blonde and seventeen. He loved.her. But she loved, on the 
whole, another; so he set out to Mannheim, where he loved 
his publisher’s daughter. The affair was slow ; and calling 
in at Frankfurt, he loved—more or less—Sophie Albrecht, 
u melancholy, poetical, actress. 

“In the very first hours a warm attachment sprang up 
between us ; our suuls understood each other. a a 
heart fashioned alcogether fur sympathy,” &« “I 
promise myself divine days in her immediate society.” 

But, back in Mannheim, he found still diviner days with 
Lotte von Kalb (he was given to Lottes). Musical, poetic, 
introspective, mutable, married. ‘heir souls, &c. Getting 
to Dresden, however, he proposed (by letter) for the 
publisher’s daughter. She declined; and at a masked 
ball he met Henriette von Arnim. Plump, voluptuous, in 
adomino; and he loved her. But her soul was’ ‘too 
liberally responsive to the male soul. In particular there 
was a certain Count whose soul, &c. So Schiller waxed 
melancholy, and presently emigrated to Weimar, where 
was Lotte von Kalb, again athirst for divine days.’ ‘Their 
souls, &c., till he encountered a third Lotte, by name Von 
Lengefeld, who ended the sentimental pilgrimage by 
marrying him. Happy fate dictated (for it is clear any 
woman might have married him who wished) that. she 
should make an admirable wife; and our sentimentalist 
rode at anchor. Truth is, he was, like St. Augustine and 
Shelley, in love with love, and with no woman truly until 
the woman who had the taste to love him. His loves, in 
this respect, were much more academic than Goethe's ; 
and it is difficult to take them seriously. 

But friendship was the grand passion ; friendship, which 
he celebrated in a strain paling mere love. He was for 
ever encountering some heart’s brother. Even to’ the 
middle-aged mother of his first Lotte he wrote like this :— 

“ Oh, I shaii long to be soon, svon with you again ; and 
meanwhile, in the midst of my greatest distractions, I shall 
think of you, my dearest friend. I shall often breax away 
from social circles, and, alone in #y room, sadly dream 
myself back with youand weep. We will make each 
other better anc nobler. By mutual sympathy and the 
delicate tie of beautiful emotions,” &c., &c. 
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Nay, even from this. poor lady of no. uncertain age he 
must demand: ‘Take no other friend into your heart.”’ 
Whén it comes to his sincerest friend, before Goethe, 
language -cannot. contain him. They became friends by 
correspondence before they had met. Schiller set out 
with other .common friends to meet Korner, and walked 
back with them after the meeting. ‘Thus he writes to 
K6rner of the homeward walk :— 


“* O- how beautiful, how divine, is the contact of two souls 
that,” &c. “I read your name in Huber’s eyes and involun- 
turily it came to my lips. Our eyes met and our holy 
purpose fused with our holy friendship. . . . We 
found wine in the inn, and your health was drunk We 
looked at each other silently ; our mood was that of 
solemn worship, and each one of us had tears in his eyes, 
which he tried to keep back. . I thought of the 
beginning of the eucharist. . . Suddenly I remem- 
bered that it was your birthday. Unwittingly we had 
celebrate 1 it with a holy rite.” 


Under, the influence of this Kérner, indeed, a manly, 
good fellow, he came to think his disease abated. 

Let our hearts now cleave to each other in manly 
affec ion [he wrote to Huber], gush little and feel 
much. Enthusiasm and ideals have sunk incredibly 
in my estimation. 


But: ‘he decries enthusiasm enthusiastically, and gushes 
with deprecation of gush. Schiller controlling enthusiasm ! 
The leopard had soaped himself, and thought there was a 
decided diminution in his spots. Yet all this while he 
was striving and facing poverty like a man; and it was no 
womanish exploiter of the emotions who finally was admitted 
comrade to the implacable placidity of Goethe. That was 
the crowning friendship which came to this great virtuoso 
of friendship, and in’ many ways the apex-bud of his life. 
Little is told us of it in this biography, as we have said. 
Six years Schiller dwelt at Weimar, himself and Goethe 
touching by their margins, so to speak, but not coalescing. 
Goethe disliked’ him as’ author of the revolutionary 
“* Robbers,”’ opposed to the classic calm of his own art. 
He did not know that Schiller was already Hellenizing, 
under. influence of the Lengefeld sisters, and _ fast 
approaching his own principles of art and life. Schiller 
wasi impatient.of the monumental Goethean egoism. A 
periodical started by Schiller, to which he invited Goethe’s 
contribution, brought the two circles to coalescence. They 
entered into conversation as they were leaving a meeting 
of naturalists, and their discussion was so earnest that 
Goethe entered the younger poet’s house to finish it. 
Schiller followed up with a letter to Goethe, ‘‘a little 
essay on Goethe’s individuality,’’ which flattered the elder 
poet by: its evidence of sympathetic comprehension. Here, 
Goethe , felt, was a man who understood him. Schiller 
was invited to a fortnight’s stay at his house, and long 
talks completed the coalition. Here, at length, were 
‘“souls’’ who “ understood each other.”’ The immediate 
fruit of the alliance was provoked by attacks on Schiller’s 
periodical, and came in the shape of the famous ‘ Xenia,” 
a series of epigrams in elegiac verse on all the German 
publicists whom the duumvirate disliked. And they 
could not away with a goodly number. A shriek of rage 
resounded from the victims of this gnat-swarm; though 
in truth the ‘‘ Xenia’”’ are stingless enough, and of little 
but historical value. The remoter fruit was hardly less 
than the best work of Schiller’s maturest period. For this 
friendship thrust its roots into the deepest fibres of both 
natures: there is no such interesting friendship in literae 
ture. But in this biography, as we have said, we hear no 
more of it. 

With Schiller’s literary work we cannot here deal. The 


greatest of it was produced when he knew, from repeated 
illness, that he lay under sentence of death. That courage 
and concentration of purpose which underlay his vehement 
effusiveness was strongly shown in the effect which this 
knowledge had on him ; bracing him to do the more, since 
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the time for all doing was short. The character which 
emerges from Prof. Thomas’s biography is indeed one 
impossible to an Englishman. Unrestrained in joy and 
tears, copiously enthusiastic; yet efficient, concentrated, 
carrying all before it by storm and stress of purpose. 
Tender to excess towards his friends, placable towards his 
enemies, working strenuously for a severe ideal of life and 
character ; one suspects in him perhaps some touch of the 
superior person. Yet withal there is about him a touch of 
the heoric, as of a young German warrior of antiquity, 
whose hattle-field was letters. 


The Laureate’s Latest. 


A Tale of True Love, and other Poems. By Alfred Austin, 


Poet Laureate. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Ir Mr. Alfred Austin’s later work by no means reveals 
shoulders broad enough for the Tennysonian mantle, it is 
also far from the mere contemptible impotence which many 
critics, in the reaction provoked by the Tennysonian com- 
parison, suppose themselves to see init. _The Laureateship, 
from a critical standpoint, is an absolute injury to Mr. 
Austin. Were not expectation keyed so high, were he 
just one among the democracy of poets, criticism would 
find its natural level in regard to him. He would be 
recognised as neither a great nor a very bad poet; but a 
poet of considerable technical accomplishment, and a 
certain proportion of poetic feeling in his kind, falling 
something short of downright inspiration. So he was 
generally regarded before the ‘‘ laureate wreath’’ accen- 
tuated both praise and dispraise. So this latest volume 
shows him. He has done much better work before; also 
he has done much worse work recently. His kind is 
certainly not the more ambitious kind exemplified by the 
poem which gives title to the book ; though its note is far 
from extreme ambition. It is just a narrative poem of 
modern life, and the plot would make a very mild novel. 
It is even so faithful to current fashion as to end with the 
departure of the hero for the South African war. ‘‘ Mild” 
is the epithet one would apply to it altogether. It is 
mildly poetical, if it be poetical at all. In truth, a great 
deal of it is mild prose ; as, for instance— 


And day by day Egeria scans and watches 

The ebb and flow of fluctuating war, 

And ofttimes sees his name in terse dispatches 
Shine among those that most distinguished are. 
Then pride and terror in her heart contend, 

And low she prays anew, “ Dear God, his life befriend !” 
And when she reads of some fresh deed of daring 
That decorates his breast and crowns his brow, 
Sparing of others, of herself unsparing, 

She weeps apart where no one sees. But now 
This Tale of True Love hath been truly told. 
May it by some be read, and by it some consoled ! 


Nothing would be easier than to quote stanzas from this 
poem for ridicule. But instead we prefer to recognise that 
when Mr. Austin strikes a frankly minor note, he can 
display accomplishment. “‘ Polyphemus,” a simple pastoral 
poem, has often very refined craftsmanship. But the best 
poem in the book is ‘In the Forum,” which echoes the 
frank paganism of Schiller or Goethe. Many of the stanzas 
have a happy terseness, and most show a clean-cut, classic 


directness. Here are a few :-— 


Her tresses free from band or comb, 
Love-dimpled Venus, lithe and tall, 
And fresh as Fiumicino’s foam, 
Mounts her pentelic pedestal. 
With languid lids, and lips apart, 
And curving limbs like wave half-furled, 
Unadorned she dominates the heart. 
And without sceptre sways the world. 
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With waves of song from wakening lyre 
Apollo routs the wavering night, 
While, parsley-crowned, the white-robed choir 
Wind chanting up the sacred height, 
Where Jove, with thunder garlands wreathed, 
And crisp locks frayed like fretted foam, 
Sits with his lightnings half unsheathed, 
And frowns against the foes of Rome. 


You cannot kill the Gods. They still 
Reclaim the thrones where once they reigned, 
Rehaunt the grove, remount the rill, 
And renovate their rites profaned. 
9 © o % 2 
What though their temples strew the ground, 
And to the ruin owls repair, 
Their home, their haunt, is all around ; 
They drive the cloud, they ride the air. 
© 9° o & ° 


Let Gaul and Goth pollute the shrine, 
Level the altar, fire the fane ; 
There is no razing the divine ; 
The Gods return the Gods remain. 


This seems to be Mr. Austin’s sincerest strain, and it 
. . . 4 ” 
moves him to his best utterance. When, as in ‘‘ Beatrice, 
he sings of a woman who— 


Sees the Lamb before the Throne, 
And hears the Angels canticling, 


one doubts the verse is as insincere as it is conventional. 
The sonnet ‘“‘ Winter” is a favourable example of Mr. 
Austin’s descriptive mood :— 


Now in the woodlands from the creaking boughs 
The last sere leaves are loosened and unstrung, 
Where once the tender honeysuckle clung, 

And faithful mavis fluted to his spouse. 

Already dreaming of her winter drowse, 

And brooding dimly on her unborn young, 

The dormouse takes the beechmast, and among 
The matted roots the moldwasp paws and ploughs. 
Over the furrows brown and pastures grey 

The melancholy plovers flap and plain ; 

And, along shivering pool and sodden lane, 

As lower droop the lids of dying day, 

Like to a disembodied soul in pain, 

The homeless wind goes wailing all the way. 


The diction lacks magic, but the natural features are well 
selected and effective. Only why did Mr. Austin drag in 
that used-up disembodied soul in pain? The book, as we 
have said, is not the Laureate’s best; but it has, as we 
have shown, skilled work. 





Passing Away. 


Church Folk-Lore: a Record of some Post-Reformation 
Usages in the English Church now mostly Obsolete. By 
the Rev. J. Edward Vaux. (Skeffington. 6s.) 


In this second edition, Mr. Vaux has made considerable 
additions to his original book. Such a work was bound 
to draw to itself vast quantities of like matter; for there 
can be few country parsons without some expericnce or 
observation for which, as a historical relic, they desire a 
niche in the chronicles of the country. And soon it 
would be too late. Already, on his title page, Mr. Vaux 
has to acknowledge the majority of these survivals to be 
survivals no longer; and it can hardly be expected but 
that another generation of board school education will 
see the final extinction of the last of the local habitudes 
which are landmarks in the development of religious 
opinion. 

Many of these things are, as might be expected, closel 
connected with the great epochs of life, and notably with 
marriage and death ; and of these some of them are easily 
traced to their origin in some Roman rite. Thus the kiss 
which in divers counties the parson is expected to bestow 
on the bride is, though Mr. Vaux does not say so, no 
doubt, a remnant of the pax, or kiss of peace, given in 
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the Mass before the priest's communion. Still further 
back must we look for the motive which makes it in 
Cumberland unusual for parents to be present at the 
marriage of their daughters; even to the remote past 
when the bride was the prisoner of the sword and of 
the bow. But why the South of Yorkshire should imagine 
that the party who speaks the louder to the officiant’s 
questions will die first it is less easy to imagine. Most 
popular usages in regard to the marriage rite are 
prompted by benevolence towards the newly wed, but at 
least one case is recorded in which the motive was less 
amiable. It was at St. Peter’s, Thanet, that in March 
1850, a clergyman was pairing a couple :— 

An old woman, an aunt of the bridegroom, displeased at 
the marriage, stood at the church gate and pronounced an 
anathema upon the married pair. She then bought a new 
broom, went home, swept her house, and hung the broom 
over the door. By this she intimated her rejection of 
her nephew and forbade him to enter her house. 


To free the husband from responsibility for his wife’s 
debts, or to protect the wife’s property from the man’s 
creditors, was the purpose for which, in a number of cases 
ranging from 1723 to 1840, the bride appeared “‘ in the 
smock ’’ or in a sheet. The scandalous Fleet marriages 
perhaps can hardly be brought into the category of folk- 
lore, but they are not the least curious of the customs here 
set on record. The officiant clerics, confined in the prison 
for debt, were often retained by publicans at a salary 
of twenty shillings a week, and advertisements were 
exhibited in which people were invited to take advantage 
of the unusual facilities. Here is a specimen :— 

G.R. At the true chapel at the Old Red Hand and 
Mitre, three doors up Fleet Lane and next door tc the 
White Swan, marriages are performed by authority by 
the Rev. Mr. Symson, educated at the university of Cam- 
bridge, and late chaplain to the Earl of Rothes. 

N.B.— Without imposition. 


Mr. Hardy has made us familiar with the idea of wife 
barter, and from Mr. Baring-Gould the author has received 
authentic information of two women who had been bought 
by their husbands. In one case the poor wretch, whose 
modest price was half-a-crown, was brought to market 
with a halter round her neck, and by it was led to her 
new home, a distance of twelve miles, by her purchaser. 

As might be anticipated, the sacrament of baptism is the 
centre of a great many fanciful notiors, some easily to be 
traced to a Catholic origin, others, to all appearance, quite 
arbitrary. The common belief that unless the child cries 
after receiving that sacrament it will not live to grow 
up, is no doubt an offshoot of the practically extinct belief 
in the doctrine of baptismal regeneration and the expulsion 
of the demon from its human tenement. No such explana- 
tion, however, is forthcoming of the Yorkshire tradition 
that the infant first baptised in a new font will presently 
die. ‘‘ Nay,”’ said a native to a friend of the author, who 
had ventured to suggest such a baptism, ‘‘if ‘twere a lass 
I shouldn’t mind, but as ’tis a lad I'll not risk it.”’ There 
would seem to be a touch of irony in the practice of 
presenting a tenth child with a sprig of myrtle in its cap 
to mark it as a tithe child. The writer of The Heir of 
Redclyffe relates that such a tithe child was actually recog 
nised by the rector of Compton and sent by him to school. 
At Harrietsham, in Kent, public opinion requires that at 
the font boys shall have precedence of girls on the 
luminous principle that otherwise the girls will grow up 
hirsute. Various traces of the practice of baptism by 
immersion are to be discerned in the structure of churches. 
For instance— 

There was, and may be still, in the Church of St. 
Laurence, Reading, a baptistery und+r some of the pews 
Some years ago. a family of Quakers desiring to he 
admitted into the Church by baptism by immersion, the 
pews were removed, and the baptistery filled with water 
and the converts immersed. 
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(We are not familiar with this use of the word baptistery ; 
ag Mr. Vaux has authority for it.) Incidentally 

. Vaux, in connection with this matter, offers a rather 
humorous instance of the habitual attitude of the — 
high-church clergyman in relation to the bishops. Their 
lordships are indeed essential to the Church, so that the 
author alludes to the Kirk of Scotland as the ‘‘ Establish- 
ment ’’ quite in the superior tone common among believers 
in the Papacy when referring to mere episcopalians like 
himself ; but an a bishop so much as show his head, there 
stands Mr. Vaux ready with half a rubric to heave at it. 
In this case the bishop, poor man, did nothing but grant to 
a cler, n, who had the bad taste to ask it, permission 
to do what it seems the clergyman was within his right in 
doing ; but that is quite enough for Mr. Vaux :— 

I have been brought up with old-fashioned ideas [he 
protests], and prefer the traditions of the Church, and the 
ordering of the rubrics, to the ipse digit of individual 
bishops. who, of course, have no right to over-ride either 
of these very plain guides in order to have their own 
private tastes and fancies carried out. 


We are not all married, we are not all baptised ; we all 
die. And about burial customs Mr. Vaux has much to tell. 
The tolling of the passing bell is the most nearly universal ; 
and, incidentally, a light is thrown on a phrase which 
afflicted the soul of one of Mr. Meredith’s most charming 
girls :— 

It seems to have been the general custom to arrange the 
tolling at the funeral [but the passing bell was not a 
funeral be!]] in such wise as to indicate whether 
the deceased were man, woman, or child ; the strokes of 
the hammer being in threes, in honour of the Blessed 
Trinity. These strokes were called “Tellers.” Thus 
three tellers denoted the burial of a child, six that of 
a woman, and nine that of a man. Hence the common 
saying that “ nine tailors (tellers) made a man.” 


The idea that the spirit is not free to depart with closed 
doors is common to all parts of the country :— 
Open lock—end strife, 
Come death and pass life, 
muttered Merrilies, in the Kaim, where she watched the 
penne of the smuggler; and in Barrack-room Ballads, 
. Kipling has a reference to the same superstition :— 
She lifted the latch on the bitter shore 
To let the soul go free. 


But the extraordinary superstition of the Sin Eater was 
probably peculiar to Wales :— 

His office was, for a trifling consideration, to pawn his 
own soul for the ease and rest of the soul departed. Whena 
person died, notice was given to him, and he at once went 
to the house of the deceased. A cricket, j.v.,a stool, was 
brought, and he sat down in front of the door. A groat, 
a crust of bread, and a full bowl of ale were given to 
him, after which he rose and pronounced the ease and rest 
of the soul departed, for which he would pawn his own 
soul. 

We have dipped almost at hazard into Mr. Vaux’s pages, 
and our random search is rewarded at every turn by some 
lively glimpses of an England of isolated communities with 
memories and traditions of theirown. Such an England 
belongs already to the past, and lovers of the rural 
England of our grandfathers owe gratitude to Mr. Vaux 
for the diligence and tact which he has brought to his 
labour of love. 


Reminiscences of Sport. 


Sporting Reminiscences. By Lord Granville Gordon. 
Edited by F. G. Aflalo. (Grant Richards, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Lorp Granvitte Gorpon has more sense and better taste 
than his editor. In allowing this book to be offered to the 


public, he wishes to record the fact that “he was asked to 
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write it in spite of his assurance that nothing he could 
say would possibly have any interest for anybody but 
himself.”’ ‘The editor readily pleads guilty to the 
responsibility ;’’ but he does so in a manner which 
indicates that he does not realise that there is any respon- 
sibility at all. A chapter here and there, notably ‘‘ The 
Big Stag at Morsgail,’’ would have made a creditable 
contribution to a magazine; but the work, as a whole, is 
wanton book-making. Mr. Aflalo speaks, in a pompous 
manner, “‘of the unceasing persuasion of an extreme 
reticence,’’ and seems proud that his solicitations succeeded. 
This is the way in which he speaks of the author’s “ per- 
sonality ’’: ‘“‘It may be explained that he was a younger 
son—that explains so much in some cases—and a pioneer. 
He followed his own line of country without waiting to 
see what Society would think. He does so still, and it 
would never surprise his friends to encounter him on a 
cold morning in Pall Mall dressed in the costume that 
might rather be regarded as peculiarly adapted to the 
laborious stalking of the higher fjelds.”’ 

After reading this and other inane chatter in the preface, 
we are relieved to learn that ‘‘the proofs had not the 
advantage of revision by the author, who was at the 
Antipodes when the book was passing through the press.” 
Had he been at home, he would probably have revised the 
preface drastically. At least, we like to think that he would. 
Lord Granville Gordon is not very skilful in the art of 
writing ; but his defects do not include personal vanity, 
and we cannot imagine that he will be grateful for Mr. 
Aflalo’s admiring advertisement of his eccentricities. Our 
author has hunted big game in the Rocky Mountains and 
in Norway ; he has shot grouse and red deer in Scotland 
and in Ireland; he has fished for salmon and _ sea-trout 
wherever he fell in with them. He has been interested, 
too, in most indoor and outdoor games. When he writes 
simply of what he has done or seen, he is always inoffensive 
and sometimes entertaining ; but when he endeavours to 
be rhetcrical one is pained. ‘‘ Others,” he notes in the 
chapter on Ninteenth-Century Games, ‘“ prefer croquet. 
Oh, shade of young Tom Morris! why will you not appear 
to such varmints with a putter in one hand and a niblick 
in the other? With the latter you might clearly demon- 
strate that any fool can dribble a ball along the ground ; 
with the former you might thereafter brain them.” 
Writing of that kind, which is frequently to be found in 
works on sport, is, besides being a cause of boredom to 
us, a constant surprise. Who are they that are pleased 
with it or find it amusing? School-boys in their early 
literary efforts are inflated and silly ; but Lord Granville 
Gordon is full-grown man. 

In the chapter ‘In Praise of, Salmon-fishing,’’ we are 
glad to say we find a suggestive reflection. “It is a 
curious but undeniable fact that very little more than 
thirty years have elapsed since men first knew the real 
art of catching salmon. A step back in the unrelenting 
march of time, and I see myself once more a Jad handling 
the heavy poles, coarse gut, thick lines, and clumsy flies 
of the period. It is often alleged, not without good reason, 
that man is too quickly exterminating the beasts, birds, 
and fishes that give him sport or food, and, seeing how 
essential to success is a knowledge of the habits of the 
animals of the chase, it is almost wonderful that he should 
have taken so long to learn so little.’ That is true. 
Angling is one of the oldest of the sports, so old that we 
read of it as having been pursued in biblical times; yet 
efficient rods and rational tackle are almost as modern as 
the tubular railway. There are few more striking instances 
of the slowness of the human mind. Lord Granville 
Gordon’s book is illustrated by good reproductions of 
— by Harrington Bird, J. G. Millais, and Archibald 

horburn. 
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Other New Books. 


The Scott Country. By W. 8S. Crockett. (Adam and 


Charles Black. 6s.) 

Tus inevitably interesting book deals with the Scottish 
Border, as the district specially associated with the 
magical name of Scott. The author aims “ to tell some- 
what of its story—the age-long memories that encircle it, 
its wealth of literary association, and the singular charm 
of its scenery.’’ He has accomplished his aim, in the 
desultory style which was appropriate to such a purpose. 
Of course, we have the Border Minstrelsy and all its 
associations. But when Mr. Crockett quotes (from that 
volume) part of ‘ Barthram’s Dirge,” he should have 
remembered and recorded that it was one of the forgeries 
palmed off on Seott by the correspondent who comamuni- 
cated it--and other ballads-—to him; as was that ballad 
quoted in Marmion :— 

How the fierce Thirwalls and Ridleys all, 

Stout Willimondswick, 
And Hard-riding Dick, 

And Hughie of Hawthorn, and Will o’ the Wa’, 

Have set on Sir Albany Featherstonhaugh. 

And done him to death by the Dead Alan’s Shaugh. 


But the book is full of fascination, and should do for 
Scott’s country what others have done for the Wessex of 
Thomas Hardy. 


A Book of Romantic Ballads. (Newnes. 3s. net.) 


Tis is one of the most curiously arbitrary anthologies it 
has been our lot to encounter. There seems to be no 
definite principle, either of inclusion or exclusion, beyond 
the personal whim of the compiler. Nor does any preface 
help us to understand the principle (or want of principle) 
which has been followed. Perhaps none of the ballads 
included could be objected to as devoid of merit. But it 
much resembles the forecast of the events preceding the 
Last Judg@ment—-‘‘ One shall be taken, and another shall 
be left’’—and the seeming caprice is no less confounding 
of usual, logical anticipation. The bulk of the ballads are 
antique, but they are mixed with quite modern work, and 
the puzzle is (in regard to this feature) why one modern 
ballad should be taken, and another left. Why should 
Dr. George Macdonald’s “Sir Aglovaile”’ and Mr. John 
Davidson's “* A Pallad of Hell” be included, while Sydney 
Dobell’s almost classic ‘‘ Keith of Ravelston ’’ is omitted ? 
And so forth. At the same time, the modern ballads are 
unsigned, so that (without previous knowledge) the reader 
cannot tell which ballads are ancient, and which imitation- 
antique, unless he have the judgment to discriminate from 
internal evidence. Theancient ballads, on the other hand, 
are seemingly chosen on the principle of selecting always 
the most primitive version, irrespective of poetical merit. 
“Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,” for instance, is much 
inferior, as a poem, to the later ‘“‘ William and Margaret.” 
Generally, the modern antiquarian zeal for mere archaism 
—as though the oldest version were ipso facto the best— 
has excluded later redactions of a theme which, to any 
impartial judgment, are far the most poetic. Then we 
have certain old ballads included, merely for their popu- 
larity. such as “The Bailiff’s Daughter of Tslineton ”’ 

while such infinitely more poetic, and not less famous. 
ballads as “‘ Sir Patrick Spens”’ are omitted. Nor ean it be 
pretended that ‘‘ Sir Patrick Spens”’ is not a “ romantic ”’ 
ballad. Again (in contradiction to the general practice of 
including always the earliest version) we are given Ham- 
mond’s good, but still inferior rendering of the ‘‘ Braes of 
Yarrow,”’ while the beautiful old ballad is set aside. 
Finally, why should the motto from ‘‘ Twelfth Night ”’— 


Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain, 
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and so forth, be set before an anthology which markedly 
contains a considerable proportion that is not old, whether 
or no it be plain? 


The Story of Westminster Abbey. 
(Nisbet. 6s.) 


Ir appears from the introduction that this book was written 
at the urgent importunity of one Master Geoffery who had 
‘‘more brain than body,” and wanted to learn things by 
seeing them. So we are besought to come back with 
the author many hundred years ‘‘ to make the acquain- 
tance of the Abbey as it appeared to boys and girls 
who lived under the Saxon and Danish kings: to feel 
and learn something of the past which must be learnt 
aright if one will play one’s part nobly in the present and 
future days.’’ The reader, therefore, feels at once on his 
best behaviour, but if by any chance he be only inciden- 
tally or remotely youthful, he may resent the child’s point 
of view which hangs over the earlier parts of the book 
like a wet blanket, and damps much otherwise excellent 
matter. The method fe Moned is not always the historian’s, 
and the “‘as you stand in the chapel I want you to gaze 
up at the vaulted roof” style, surely recalls the ruddy 
covers of Baedeker. Still. the book is for the young, and 
therefore a certain juvenility and moral effect are inevit- 
able. Witness this example: ‘‘ The fierce Hardicanute 
dragged forth his brother’s body from the tomb, and had 
it thrown into the Thames hard by. Such a deed as this 
stamps the man and shows him as he was—cruel, re- 
vengeful, and fierce. . . .” Fortunately the book is 
not all written like this, and Violet Brooke-Hunt forgets 
her desire to improve the young, and little Master Geoffery, 
with his large head and small body, is left behind, perhaps 
in the poet’s corner, as soon as Queen Elizabeth is safely 
vaulted. Really, it is no inconsiderable task to tell the 
whole of England’s history in a chain of biography with 
links of death; but the author has succeeded admirably, 
except that she has a woman’s inconsequential love of 
detail, and devotes ten pages to Prince Rupert, with 
flowing hair and beplumed hat, and only three pages to 
Disraeli. And this is not political bias, for Gladstone and 
Cromwell receive almost as scant mention. Altogether 
a store-house of tombstone gossip, free from irksome data 
and epitaphs. and evervone having occasion to ‘‘ read up” 
for the coronation should certainly take a course of this 
sepulchral Who’s Who. 


By Violet Brooke-Hunt. 


The Closed Door. (Digby, Long, 


and Co.) 


Te story of an amateur emigrant, originally published as 
a series of articles in the Daily Express. The author 
travelled to America as a pauper emigrant, to test the 
operation of the exclusion laws there in vogue. The story 
is painful reading, but [contains picturesque incidental 
touches; such as this, on the deck of the emigrant 


By Robert H. Sherard. 


ship :— 
A white-haired lady, distributing largesses of dessert 
mise among a crowd of Italian children, vivid 
in the colours of their clothes. Some durky 


gamblers lying on the deck round a bright red rug on 
which they dealt the greasy cards. A_ patriarchal 
Armenian reading the Bible to his generations. ; 
The Greeks dancing, dancing as if life were all one 


dance. The Jews chaffering, bartering with their racial 
animation. 


A book worth reading, though written with a purpose and 
a bias. 
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Journeyman Love. By Maud Stepney Rawson. (Hutchin- 


‘son. 6s.) 


In one of those bursts of fancy the too frequent recurrence 
of which is the chief fault of a brilliant book, Mrs. Rawson 
says: ‘“‘ When Love once lays down his journeyman’s sack, 
he will not go on till he has eaten and drunk and taken 
the full value of his night’s lodging. And when he goes 
on his way, even those who have given him of their store 
grudgingly, stand at their doorways gazing after him with 
a sneaking regret that they had not done better by him; 
and those who have laid their best before him, asking no 
ayment, dare not, though they would detain him, call 
fim ungrateful, but follow him to the bend of the road 
envying him his youth and beauty.”’ The idea is pretty, 
and it is the idea of the novel. We think, however, that 
on page 230 neither the hero nor the principal heroine 
understands the technical meaning of the word ‘‘ journey- 
man.”” There are two heroines, and they live in Paris 
in the years preceding the Revolution of *48. The hero, 
Gilbert Hellicar, goes to them from Bristol. Gilbert’s 
instant success in falling into the most cultured society in 
Paris, and his creator’s audacity in depicting the histo- 
rical. personages whom he meets, are alike astonishing. 
We are permitted to see and hear Madame de Girardin, 
the Prince de Joinville, Guizot, the Countess Potocka, 
Berlioz, Lamartine, George Sand, Frédéric Chopin, and 


Heine. ‘The short scene in Heine’s bedroom is a tour de 
foree. And this is good about George Sand; Heine 


speaks: “‘Go, by all means. She will have Michel of 
Bourges to meet you and Chopin to play to you, and it 
will all be very pastoral and rhythmical. Aready with a 
touch of the grand manner.” The performance of 
“Harold in Italy’? conducted by Berlioz is admirably 
done. And wit abounds passim, as thus: “ A definition 
is the worst kind of imprisonment.” 

The book has atmosphere, a sort of intimate personal 
distinction, and style. But we fear that it lacks a first-rate 
theme. The vacillations of Gilbert between two women 
who are both conceived on rather unoriginal lines, seem 
scarcely to suffice for the body of the story. And further, 
all the characters talk too much and too well. With one 
accord they are bent upon arriving by discussion at the 
true inwardness of Art, Beauty, Life. Love. People didn’t 
do these things with such amazing persistency, even in 
Paris before ’48. The author has dissipated an exceptional 
gift upon the diverting inessentials of a theme instead of 
fiercely concentrating it on the theme itself. 
Seven Ladies and an Offer of Marriage. 

Bowles. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 


No one of interest in these pages has anything to do 
except to waylay Cupid. We are in “the crinoline 
period,” and take our holiday in E--—, a rural locality of 
a vagueness which suggests the old-fashioned ghost story. 
Beyond a murder and the indiscretions of several spinsters, 
little happened in E——, as revealed by Miss Bowles, to 
make it shy of a visit from an inquisitive reader after the 
lapse of enough time to allow one to suppose Juliet 
Winter’s green and white tarletan to have worn itself out 
on the dolls of her grandchildren. 

The story hangs on an anonymous offer of marriage 
made to a young man of means. He is invited to recognise 
his correspondent by her wearing of blue on a particular 
Sunday. The reader, remembering an old joke, is not 
surprised to find the parish church of E—— on the 
Sunday in question as blue as_ forget-me-nots and 
delphiniums. If it were not for the harsh and rather 


By Mamie 


gratuitous murder whose sole value is to bring out the 
heroic quality of the heroine, one might say that the story 
trickles along like a pleasant brook, never far away from 
commonplace things, and able therefore to communicate 
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the simple charms of them. Juliet, who ‘writes’in ‘a con- 
fession book that her favourite pastime is ‘‘ bathing in 
sunshine from a quiet place,’’ and that if she were not 
herself she would rather & “* matron of a woman’s prison,” 
fascinates by her woman's complexity. An old lady who 
secretly plans the elopement which the elopers suppose she 
must be incensed by, is almost worthy of the late 
Mr. Stockton. The young man whose harp of life is 
played upon by seventy fair fingers is less interesting 
than his power of endurance would suggest. He is a 
woman’s man; no matter: seven women’s women are 
enough to send any lounger to the book containing them. 


Love Never Faileth. 
Stoughton. 5s.) 


‘Doers the subject matter so very much? Is it not the 
only thing that doesn’t matter much?’ asks an artist 
in these pages, and Mr. Simpson thinks it matters so little 
that he picks up subjects covered with the mosses of age-- 
the hotel romance, the hostile chaperon with her pug, the 
rich marriage urged by the impecunious father, and the 
intercepted letter. “‘ The picture of vears”’ again brings 
an ‘ineligible’ of genius into glory at the Royal Academy, 
which owes more than it wots of to the masterpieces 
which novelists have in their fancy obligingly hung on 
its walls. 

Now we will not pretend that these .subjects—‘ pro- 
perties ’’ one is inclined to call them—do not impair the 
effect of freshness and even of sincerity proper to a novel 
writ in a comely style with noble intention. They do, 
but the style is there and a measure of its effect. The 
author writes verse which is almost poetry, and one line, 
which he puts in the mouth of his hero, gives both title 
and motif to the novel. 

‘**Love never faileth! Love hath destiny.” Lifted out 
of an aimless cynicism by a young woman’s idealism, 
Arnold Hamilton does not allow himself to relapse when 
he hears that she is promised to another. 

He knew what she had been to him. That he would 
hold aga‘nst a century of ce: sors. Who dared say she 
had ruined a life? . . All his life’s good—all noble 
purpose, all brave resolve in him—daied from her. . .. . 
These would be yet realised. . . Then he would 
defy Heaven itself to condemn her. 

Hence ‘‘the picture of years,’”’ though it is to be hoped 
if Arnold Hamilton’s story is to profit the commonplace 
reader that he will be content to justify the lady in the 
case with a less notorious achievement. 

It is always interesting to contrast the veracities with 
the (let us say) splendours of fiction. Here is one of Mr. 
Simpson’s veracities :— 

Mrs. Crothers often prayed in her room, but if she 
heard her husband's step, rose hastily from her knees 
and pretended she had been looking for something. 

That is felt. One longs for a Mark Rutherford to 
develop it; but hastens to thank Mr. Simpson who in 
‘4 summer vacation ’’ has contrived to write several lines 
of literature. 


(Hodder and 


By Carnegie Simpson. 


” 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 


Tue KentTons. By W. D. Howetts. 


A characteristic Howells—good writing and natural 
characters. The Kentons live in the Middle West, and are 
calmly enjoying a perfect domestic life when their eldest 
daughter, Ellen, who is yet a young girl, becomes seriously 
attached to a young man of whom her parents emphatically 
disapprove, though, with the utmost tenderness, they 
permit the girl to have her own way. Later, for her sake, 
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they close their comfortable home and go forth into the 
great world. On the transatlantic steamer they meet a 
oung man from New York who is greatly attracted by 
len, and in whom she gradually becomes interested. 


(Harpers. 6s.) 
Tue Broop Tax. By Dorotrsea GERARD. 


A military romance. Soon after the outbreak of the 
South African war James Millar, instead of* enlisting, 
went to Germany where he proposed to study for a year 
the military ways of the country ‘‘ which is par excellence 
the military country.’’ Then he would return to England, 
and would find a road to Parliament. ‘‘ And, having thus 
gained the ear of the nation, would assail it with so many 
unanswerable arguments that even British’ stiff-neckedness 
would have to bend before the irresistible necessity of the 
‘Blood Tax.’”’ (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


THe Green Country. By Anprew Merry. 


Irish—very. The author of these seven stories isa Gael 
who has the misfortune “ not to own one square inch of 
Irish soil, one sod of the dear land made sacred by the 
green immortal Shamrock.” The last twelve years of his 
life have been spent mainly in Ireland, where he has met 
fellow Celts of all classes. ‘‘ This must be my apology for 
penning the following stories, and for attempting in them 
unvarnished studies, from life, of Irish landlords and 
tenants as IT have seen and /known”them upon their’ native 


heath.”” (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Tue SearcHers. By Marcaretta Byrve. 


The second volume in ‘‘ The First Novel Library.”’ The 
story introduces a variety of types, among them a lady 
journalist, members of the provincial press, persons of 
“county” distinction, an enthusiastic consumptive “ spe- 
cialist,”’ a minor poet, and a country girl who, adopted 
by a rich patroness, returns to her native countryside 
after a sojourn abroad, ‘transformed out of a mere rustic 
beauty into a distinguished, cultivated, and unaffected 
woman of the world.” There is also. a young priest. 


(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Tae CatHoric. 


A tale of contemporary Roman Catholic society. Ina 
prefatory announcement the author informs us that this 
is a “ picture of life,” not a ‘‘ novel with a purpose”’; 
that he “‘has endeavoured to put into artistic form the 
results of his observation of a section of contemporary 
English society interested in the Roman Cotholic Church, 
with a view, neither of attacking nor defending that 
Church, but of portraying character in association with 
it.”” The story is the record of astruggle between a proud 


Englishwoman and a great spiritual power. (Lane. 6s.) 
By tae Hon. Mrs. Rocer 
Priest or St. AGatna’s. Morynevx. 


A story, somewhat passionate, of a great love. On 
page 236 he bids farewell to his congregation, and goes 
over to Rome. She marries a worthy man, a baronet, and 
has children, but—‘‘ there were times when she felt she 
would give up all—all—for one word, one touch of the 
hand, one sound of that voice which was denied her for 
ever. . . . There were times when her soul cried out, 
“*My God! how long?’’ (Sands. 6s.) 


THe RoMANCE oF AN EASTERN 
Prince. 


Anonymous, but as a frontispiece there is a portrait of 
an Indian gentleman, fiercely moustached, in full costume, 
who, for all we know, is the author of this autobiography. 
Poor fellow ! or, shall we say happy Prince, for we are told 
in the Prologue that “‘ ere this tthe autobiography] reaches 
thee [also our editorial table] I shall seek Nirvana.”’ The 
Prince seems to ,have exiled himself to London for some 
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Great Reason. 
says. 


“T have given my all for England,”’ he 
At any rate in London he fell in love, which was 
the cause of his agony. Her name was Nora, and on 


ge 357 she offers him “her triendship.” 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 


A Dvosess is Drrricutties. 


Oh, Nora! 


By Masor Artuur GRIFFITHS. 


A story of modern manners, from the pen of the author 
of Mysteries of Police and Crime. e are introduced 
early to the Dukeof Dee, riding alone in the Row, moody 
and preoccupied.© None of the other riders could win him 
from his gloomy abstraction, neither prince nor beauty. 
‘“*H.R.H. came gaily down on his sleek black cob; the 
Duke merely raised his hat, and would not see that his 
companionship would be welcome.”’ (White. 6s.) 


Tue Tear oF KALer. By H. Inman anp H. Asppen. 


The story opens in India, and follows the quest of the 
Tear of Kalee. What was it? This was how it looked as 
“it lay in her extended little hand ’”’—‘‘ that wonderful 
diamond, surrounded by a string of exquisite pear-shaped 
pearls, glowing like a living ember, a star of ever-changing 
scintillations of quivering, darting, multi-hued fire—such 
a diamond as he [Vincent, husband] had not thought 
possible of existence.”” (Chatto. 6s.) 


A Man, a Woman, anp a Mitzion. By A. Danzicer. 


A long story dealing with social and commercial life in 
Poland. ‘In the beginning of the year 1878, when poli- 
ticians discussed the peace of San Stefano and the election 
of a new Pope, while the wiseacres predicted an Euro 
war, there were two parties in the city of Warsaw whose 
interests centred in matters, if less distinguished, vastly 
more engaging. These two parties were the merchants 
and the aristocrats.”” (Sands. 6s.) 


My Lorp WIncHenven. By Granam Hope. 


An historical novel, giving a pleasant picture of the 
time when the villages of Wandsworth, Clapham, and 
Nine Elms were dotted over the rising country. In the 
beginning Lord Winchenden fwith two well-directed blows, 
lays low two roughs who had attempted to kiss two pretty 
Puritan girls who had been worshipping at “the bare 
barn-like conventicle on Lavender Hill.” My Lord 
Winchenden discovers that the father of one of the girls 
fought with Cromwell. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Tae Snanowy Tuirp. By H. A. VaAcne... 


A study of a temperament with this motto,— 

No priest ordains it ; yet theyr’e forced to sit 

Amid deep ashes of their vanished years. 
When Beaufoy is trying to persuade Ursula to marry 
him, she says: ‘‘I am not a girl; sometimes I feel that 
I never was a girl. I have lived with older people, and 
much alone. I have learned to ina And I 
see—ah, so clearly! between us two—the Shadowy Third, 
who forbids our union.”” (Murray. 6s.) 


THe Apventures or Aucustus Sxort. By Ricnarp Marsa. 


Mr. Short has a series of nine adventures: they are 
headed ‘‘ McCulloch’s Shoes,” “‘ Griffin’s Offspring,” “‘ The 
Duel I fought with Jarvis,’’ and so on. At the end of 
the duel Mr. Short is moved to great laughter. All the 
ys appear to be more or less‘amusing. (Treherne. 

s. 6d. 


Toe Worp or THE Sorceress. By Bertram Mitrorp. 


A story of Zulus, ‘mpis, indunas, snake men and a Wise 
One in the days when Cetywayo was King. The Zulu 
war is described from the native side, and there is an 
account of how the Zulus swept down on the British at 
Tsandhlwana. Bloodthirsty and full of strange words. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
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Rhyme in The Drama. 


Wuar a pity it is that the far-away genius—was he Celt 
or Arab ?—who hit upon the device of rhyme has left no 
record of what he felt when the discovery dawned upon 
him! The Greek and Latin writers seem to have been 
on the track of it, as an occasional jingle shows, but the 
recurring cadences did not take their fancy, or perhaps 
they found their hands full enough with questions of 
quantity. How, when, or by whom rhyme was invented 
remains obscure, but the practice of it grew and spread 
apace, and by the end of the eleventh century it was 
naturalised in Southern Europe. English bards were 
then occupied with the making of alliterative verse, a 
painful process. But one fine spring rhyme came north- 
ward with the swallow. The struggle between alliteration 
and its rival may be seen in Layamon’s verse. Rhyme 
won the day, and alliteration survives as an ornament 
\o be sparingly used :—- 


Many a morning on the moorland. 


An alphabetical alliteration may be seen in the strange 
lines which tell how 
An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade. 

This, however, is what sailors call ‘‘a curio,” a freak, in 
fact. Doubtless the Saxon poets regarded rhyme as a 
new-fangled affair, destined to go the way of other 
fashions. But it was not to be so. Rhyme is with 
us still, and one cannot imagine its extinction. Is this 
a witness to man’s love of the artificial? At any rate 
there is no getting over the fact that rhyme is an artifice. 
In daily life nobody speaks in rhyme, unless by accident 
or if addicted to quotation. Rhyme is a vain thing, but 
fascinating. It is all very well for Milton to scold it as 
he does. “‘ Rhyme,” he wrote, “is no necessary adjunct 
to poem or good verse, but the invention of a barbarous 
age to set off wretched matter and lame metre.’ One 
would suppose he had never used it himself! Rhyme, 
however, mocks at the censures of severer men, knowing 
that its roots have struck deep down in the affections 
of humanity. 

Dryden is our chief rhyming dramatist. 
with a poor opinion of blank verse. ‘Tt is but measured 
prose,”’ he says, “‘and measure alone in any modern 
language does not constitute verse.’’ Not of itself, but in 
the hand of a poet it does. Compare— 


Methought I heard a voice cry, “Sleep no more,” 
with 


He started 


Oh huge misfortune of the ducal hound : 
this last is of course pseudo-Wordsworth, but Wordsworth 
did write— 

And negro ladies in white muslin gowns. 
To return to Dryden ; he even assents to the saying that 
“blank verse is too low for a poem ”—and this too at the 
very time when Paradise Lost’appeared. Not that Milton’s 
prosody would have satisfied him, for, according to Dryden, 
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the feet in English verse must always be dissyllables. 
Presumably he would have banned such a line as— 
Or his bones lie on the mainland in the ‘rain. 


But the dormant question, is rhymed verse suitable in plays 
of a serious or heroic cast, comes up for discussion again, 
now that we have a poet dramatist in our midst once 
more. Indeed, Mr. Phillips has raised it himself, for in 
his ‘‘ Ulysses ’’ he has given us a prologue in rhymed heroics, 
while in the remainder of the play blank verse predominates. 
It would be interesting to know his reasons for this. It 
might be argued that the dignified couplets, following one 
another as wave follows wave, are the vehicle most suited 
to the utterances of gods—for such are the personages of 
the prologue. But in that case we should expect Athene 
to speak in rhyme at her several appearances in the course 
of the play, whereas she addresses Telemachus and Ulysses 
in blank verse. In the last act she bestows a rhymed 
benison on the sleeping Ulysses, subsequently to a rhymed 
altercation with Poseidon. Possibly Mr. Phillips takes the’ 
line that the converse of the gods should be couched in a 
measure the farthest possible removed from ordinary 
discourse, because it is useless to try to make the dialogue 
of Olympians appear natural, when the speakers are them- 
selves above nature. The parliament of Olympus is a pure 
convention, and the audience know that it is. It is another 
matter when we get to Ithaca: there, we expect the speech 
of mortals to be natural, and in Mr. Phillips’ verse we find 
it so. To say the truth, he succeeds least in his prologue. 
There is an air of Offenbach about it, and Zeus does not 
come up to our expectations. But this is not the fault of 
the metre. 

On the whole, it is to be hoped that Mr. Phillips is only 
flirting with the heroic couplet. The serious dramatists of 
France still tread in Corneille’s footsteps, and although 
Dryden repudiates the charge of imitating the French 
drama in his use of rhyme, alluding to English precedents 
before Shakespeare and to many rhymed scenes in 
Shakespeare’s plays, yet these precedents are scanty, and 
it is certain that he was more influenced by Corneille’s 
example than by anything else. In the course of his 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy he has argued the cause of 
rhyme in a piece of ingenious special pleading, which how- 
ever is to be discounted by his avowed desire to satisfy 
the prevalent tastes of the day. ‘‘T will confess,”’ says he, 
‘my chief endeavours are to delight the age in which T 
live. If the humour of this be for low comedy, small 
accidents and raillery, I will foree my genius to obey it, 
though with more reputation T could write in verse.” 

Whatever is to be said for the use of rhyme in serious 
drama has heen said by Dryden in this Hssay and in the 
preface to his ‘‘ Rival Ladies.”” ‘‘ Rhyme,”’ says he, “ if it 
be good, is as natural and more effectual than blank 
verse’; and again, “it may be made as natural as blank 
verse by"the well placing of the words.” Even if this 
principle were true in the abstract, it would be difficult to 
apply in practice. But instinct tells the listener that the 
rhymed verse has entailed greater labour, and so the art 
of the poet, when rhyme is used. is less concealed. Dryden, 
however, even defends rhyme as a vehicle for repartee and 
auick rejoinders. ‘‘ For,” savs he, “while we attend to 
the other beauties of the matter, the care and labour of 
the rhyme is carried from us. or at least drowned in its 
own sweetness, as bees are sometimes buried in their 
honey. When a poet has found the repartee, the last 
perfection he can add to it is to put itinto verse.” There 
was a disastrous occasion on which the poet’s repartee was 
forestalled by one of his audience. The lover in the piece 
having been made to say — 

My wound is great because it is so small, 


the Duke of Buckingham immediately exclaimed in loud 
tones — 
Then ‘twould be greater, were it none at all. 


Upon this the play, we are told, was instantly damned. 
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It is even harder to hold with Dryden when he goes‘on 
to maintain that the use of rhyme is proper to plays 
because it is suited to the Epic. We read the Epic, but 
we see—or may see—the drama. The drama therefore is 
in more urgent need of a setting that convinces, or Is at 
least probable. 

But in the Essay blank verse is also given its advocate, 
whose defence may be summed up as follows. Admitting 
that prose is too low a vehicle for the serious drama, “if 
that kind of verse is fitted to it which is nearest the 
language of ordinary discourse, this with us is blank 
verse.”” And again, “the nearer anything comes to the 
imitation of truth, the more it pleases.” This principle 
is surely sounder and more easy of acceptance than 
Dryden’s paradoxical contention that “a play, to be like 
nature, is to be set above it.”’ 

Most modern students of this controversy will give their 
vote in favour of blank verse. They may do so with an 
easy conscience, for Dryden himself found in course of time 
that rhyme fettered his imagination. and in the end aban- 
doned it. for good. He makes his confession in_ the 
prologue to “ Aurungzebe,” the last of his rhymed plays, 
with which he declares himself dissatisfied :-— 

Not that it's worse than what before he writ, 
But he has now another taste of wit ; 

And to confess a truth, though out of time, 
Grows weary of bis long-loved mistress, Rhyme. 
Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground ; 
What verse can do, he has performed in this, 
Which he presumes the most correct of his ; 
But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakespeare’s sacred name. 


He had come to realise that Shakespeare’s was the better 
way. Shakespeare left behind him no treatise on the 
drama, but his views are to be gathered from his practice. 
He never wholly abandoned rhyme, but in his maturer 
work employed it more sparingly. That he ever contem- 
lated an entire play in rhyme is not to be supposed. But 
- knew the charm of an occasional rhyming couplet, 
especially when used to round off a scene, and for the 
logic of the matter he cared not at all :- 

Ring the alerum-bell! Blow wind! Come wrak ! 

At least we'll cie with harness on ovr back ! 


Who would wish that rhyme away? And so in “ Ulysses” 


we welcome that concluding couplet of the first act :- 
I breathe a breeze to waft thee over sea! 


Ah! could [ wait thee back again to me! 


Bret Harte. 
* Bret Harve is dead.’ Twenty years ago what magic 
would have dwelt in those words : what a b'ank they would 
have made! For he was a power then. 

Of late Bret Harte has not been a power, except for old 
sake’s sake; his books came so rapidly, and they thrilled 
so little; the convention was worn threadbare ; the alkali 
dust had got into the matter; others had arisen who were 
not played out. And yet it was a master hand at work, 
even to the last, the same hand, if only a little tired, 
that. had fashioned William of Yuba and Jack Hamlin, 
Mr. John Oakhurst and Colonel Starbottle, Thompson of 
Angels and Whiskey Dick. 

Jack Hamlin !—he was, and is, of the first rank in the 
army of Romance. With this dainty and delicate Californian 
desperado Bret Harte vanquished for ever the turgid 
villainies of Ainsworth and Lytton. A new order was 
established. 

It was a new world on which Bret 
curtain, One of its charms was its accessibility. 


Harte raised the 
Romance 


and: Laterature: 
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for the most part had previously appertained to the past ; 
Bret Harte steeped in it a country only two weeks distant 
from London. There had been glimpses of this free and 
freakish California in the writings of Mark: Twain, but 
Mark had no sense of form, no grace-—in short, no 
romance. Bret Harte was steeped in romance; he was a 
miracle of grace ; and above all he had glamour. To this 
day he has not been surpassed in his own country in 
delicacy and charm and crispness of phrase; nor in any 
country in glamour. The world which Bret Harte 
revealed was lawless and picturesque, exciting and 
elemental, and yet saphena. Men carried six-shooters 
and killed each other on sight for the love of dainty girls 
in latest Parisian fashions. Respectable and bored late- 
Victorians turned to Bret Harte’s pages like thirsty deer to 
water. 

Bret Harte was the Homer of gamblers. Gamblers 
there had been before, but they were of the old sullen 
type, gamblers and nothing else. With Jack Hamlin and 
John Oakhurst, alternating their dreadful trade with 
manifestations of womanly tenderness and altruistic sweet- 
ness, the new gambler was born—that fascinating com- 
plexity which has held millions of readers «absorbed, 
adoring, and moist-eyed. 

It was he, too, who created the sardonic commentator. 
Dickens has him, it is true; but in Dickens he is an 
incident, in Bret Harte a leading fact. Whiskey Dick 
is incomparable, Yuba Bill is not to be excelled,’ Colonel 
Starbottle is immense. These were Bret Huarte’s two 
leading figures: the sentimental vagabond and thé cynic. 
Other two he had also, but they were less sucéessful : 
the self-deprecating old man and the winsome, wilful, 
capricious, and captivating girl. All his girls were 
alike, all his old men were one. No on® ever wrote so 
many stories around so few types—another proof of Bret 
Harte’s magic. 

His mind was essentially episodic. He could not manage 
along flight; he could not order it, control it; Gabriel 
Conroy, his first long novel, resolves itself into a series of 
episodes and had much better have never been written, 
except frankly as short stories. His best long tale was 
Cressy, which was practically one incident expanded. He 
probably knew his own weaknesses well enough, as well as 
he knew those of the great writers whom he chaffed with 
such brilliance’ (never vet equalled in spite of the niany 
attempts) in his Sensation Novels. 

In the old days Bret Harte’s poetry was read too. 
Indeed it was by his ‘‘ Heathen Chinee”’ that he was 
known to many persons who had never read his prose. 
But opinion of that pleasantry was always, we think, 
exaggerated. ‘‘ The Stranger’s Story ’’ (“I was with Grant”’) 
and the “‘ Society upon the Stanislaus’” have more fun,’ 
and “ Flyin of Virginia” has more merit. In the homely 
pathetic way “Her Letter” and “ Truthfal James’s 
Answer to Her Letter’? and ‘‘On the Baleony’”’ are 
admirable examples. But Bret Harte as a poet does not 
really count. e€ was a prose writer; a superb prose 
writer at his best, and a great magician. He brought 
romance into the home. 

The recent books are shadows; the substance came in 
the seventies. “ Mliss,””' ‘“* Miggles,’’ ‘‘ Tennesseé’s 
Partner,” “The Tuck,” “A Passage in the Life’ of 
Mr. John Oakhurst, Gambler,”’ “f Brown of Calaveras,”’ 
“The Outeasts of Poker Flat,’’ ‘“‘ The Tliad of Sandy 
Bar,” ‘‘ How Santa Claus Came to Simpson’s Bar,” ‘‘ Baby 
Sylvester ”’ (that perfect animal story), ‘“‘ Sarah Walker,’’— 
itis real joy just to write down these titles from memory. 
There has been no writer since to start such ‘raptures as 
these stories stirred in us; and those writers since ‘who 
have come nighest to Bret Hart’s influence would have 
been very different from what they are, had it not been 
for the impulsion they drew from him. 
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The Truth about an Author. 
Chapters in Autobiography. 
y asellllle 


THE insanity,of water-colours must have continued for 
many, years., I say insanity, because I can plainly perceive 
now that I had, not, the slightest, genuine aptitude for 
graphic art. Jn the curriculum of South Kensington as 
taught. at a provincial art school [never got beyond the 
stage known technically as “ third-grade freehand,” and 
even in that,my, “ lining-in ’’ was considered to be a little 
worse than mediocre. O floral forms, how laboriously I 
deprived you of the grace of your Hellenic convention! As 
for the *‘ round” and the ‘ antique,” as for pigments, 
these mysteries were, withheld from me by South Ken- 
sington. It was at home, drawn on by a futile but 
imperious fascination, that I practised them, and water- 
colours in particular. I never went to nature; | had not 
the skill, nor do I remember that I felt any sympathetic 
appreciation of nature. I was content to copy. 1 wasted 
the substance of uncles and aunts in a complicated and 
imposing apparatus of easels, mahlsticks, boards, Whatman, 
camel-hair, and labelled tubes. I rose early, I cheated 
school and office, I outraged the sanctity of the English 
Sabbath, merely to satisfy an ardour of copying. I existed 
on the Grand Canal in Venice ; at Toledo, N uremburg, and 
Delft ; and on slopes commanding a view of Turner's 
ruined abbeys, those abbeys through whose romantic 
windows streamed a yellow moonlight inimitable by any 
combination of ochre, lemon, and gamboge in my paint-box. 
Every replica that 1 produced was the history of a disillu- 
sion. With what a sanguine sweep [ laid on. the first 
broad washes—the pure blue of water, the misty rose of 
sun-steeped palaces, the translucent sapphire of Venetian 
and Spanish skies! And then what a horrible muddying 
ensued, what a fading-away of magic and defloriation of 
hopes, as in detail after detail the picture gradually lost 
tone and clarity! It is to my credit that [ was always 
disgusted by the fatuity of these efforts. I have not yet 
ceased to wonder what precise part of the supreme purpose 
was served by,seven or eight years of them. 

From fine 1 turned to applied art, diverted by a periodical 
called The Girl’s Own Paper. For a long period this 
monthly, which I now regard as quaint, but which I shall 
never despise, was my principal instrument of culture. It 
alone blew upon the spark of artistic feeling and kept it 
alive. I derived from it my first ideals of aesthetic and of 
etiquette. Under its influence my brother and myself 
started on a revolutionary campaign against all the accepted 
canons of house-decoration.. We invented friezes, dadoes, 
and panels ; wecut stencils; and we carried out our bright 
designs through half a house. It was magnificent, glaring, 
and immense; it foreshadowed the modern music-hall. 
Visitors were shown through our rooms by parents who 
tried in vain to hide from us their parental complacency. 
The professional house-decorator was reduced to speechless 
admiration of our originality and extraordinary euterprise ; 
he really was struck—he could appreciate the difliculties 
we had conquered. | 

During all this, and with a succession of examinations 
continually looming ahead, literature never occurred to 
me; it was forgotten. I worked in a room lined with 
perhaps a couple of thousand volumes, but | seldom opened 
anyof them. Still, [must have read a great deal, mechani- 
cally, and without enthusiasm: serials, and boys’ books. 
At twenty-one I know that I had read almost nothing of 
Scott, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, and 
George Eliot. An adolescence devoted to water-colours 


has therefore made it forever impossible for me to emulate, 
in my functions of critic, the allusive Langism of Mr. 
Andrew Lang; but on the other hand, it has conferred on 
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me .the rare advantage of. being in a position to approach 
the classics and the alleged classics with a mind entirely 
unprejudiced by early. recollections. Thus I read David 
Copperfield for the first time at thirty, after I had written 
a. book or two and some. hundreds of articles myself. The 
one author whom as a youth I “‘ devoured,’’ was Ouida, 
creator of the incomparable Strathmore, the Strathmore 
upon whose wrath the sun unfortunately went down. I 
loved Ouida much for the impassioned nobility of her style, 
but more for the scenes of gilded vice into which she 
introduced me. She it was who iuspired me with that 
taste for liaisons under pink lampshades which I shall 
always have, but which, owing to a puritanical ancestry 
and upbringing, I shall never be able to satisfy. Not even 
the lesson of Prince Io’s martyrdom in Friendship could 
cure ine of this predilection that I blush for. Yes, Ouida 
was. the unique fountain of romance for me. Of poetry, 
save Hiawatha and the enforced and tedious Shakespeare of 
schools, I had read nothing. 

The principal local daily offered to buy approved short 
stories from local readers at a guinea apiece. Immediately 
I wrote one. What, beyond the chance of a guinea, made 
me turn so suddenly to literature I cannot guess; it was 
eight years since I liad sat down as a creative artist. 
But I may mention here that | have never once produced 
any literary work without a preliminary incentive quite 
other than the incentive of ebullient imagination. I have 
never ‘‘ wanted to write,’’ until the extrinsic advantages of 
writing had presented themselves tome. I cannot recall 
that I found any difficulty in concocting the story. The 
heroine was named Leonora, and after having lost sight of 
her for years, the hero discovered her again as a great 
actress in a great play. (Miss Ellen Terry in ‘ Faust”’ 
had passed disturbingly athwart my existence.) I re- 
member no more. The story was refused. But | firmly 
believe that for a boy of nineteen it was something of an 
achievement. No one saw it except myself and the local 
editor ; it was a secret, and now it is a lost secret. Soon 
afterwards another local newspaper advertised for a short 
serial of local interest. Immediately 1 wrote the serial, 
again without difficulty. It was a sinister narrative to 
illustrate the evils of marrying a drunken woman. (I 
think I had just read L’Assommoir in Vizetelly’s original 
edition of Zola.) There was a street in our town 
named Commerce Street. I laid the scene there, and 
called it Speculation Street. I knew not what satiric 
criticism of modern life was involved in that change of 
name. ‘This serial too was refused; I suspect that it was 
entirely without serial interest. 

I had matriculated at London University three years 
before, and was then working, without heart, for a law 
degree (which [ never won); instead of Ouida my nights 
were given to Austin’s Jurisprudence, the Institutes of 
Justinian and of Gaius, and Maine’s Ancient Law; the 
last is a great and simple book, but it cannot be absorbed 
and digested while the student is preoccupied with the 
art of fiction. Out of an unwilling respect for the 
University of London, that august negation of the very 
idea of a University, | abandoned literature. As to water- 
colours, my tubes had dried up long since; and house- 
decoration was at a standstill. 

The editor of the second newspaper, after a considerable 
interval, wrote and asked me to call on him, for all the 
world as though I were the impossible hero of a journal- 
istic novel. The interview between us was one of those 
plagiarisms of fiction which real life is sometimes guilty 
of, The editor informed me that he had read my sinister 
serial with deep interest, and felt convinced, his refusal 
of it notwithstanding, that I was marked out for the 
literary, vocation. He offered me a post on his powerful 
organ as a regular weekly contributor, without salary. 
He said that he was sure | could write the sort of stuff he 
wanted, and [ entirely agreed with him. My serene con- 
fidence in my ability, pen in hand, to do anything that I 
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wished to do, was thus manifest in the beginning. Glory 


shone around as [ left the editorial office. ‘The romantic 
quality of this episode is somewhat impaired by the fact, 
which | shall nevertheless mention, that the editor was a 
friend of the family, and that my father was one of several 
optimistic persons who were dropping money on the 
powerful organ every week. The interview, however, was 
indeed that peculiar phenomenon (so well known to all 
readers of biography) styled the ‘* turning-point in one’s 
career.'’ But 1 lacked the wit to perceive this for several 
years. 

lhe esteemed newspaper to which | was now attached 
served several fairly large municipalities which lay so close 
together as to form in reality one very large town divided 
against itself. Mach wilful cell in this organism was 
represented by its own special correspondent on the news- 
paper, and | was to be the correspondent for my native 
town. 1 had nothing to do with the news department ; 
meuial reporters attended to that. My task was to com- 
ment weekly upon the town’s affairs to the extent of half 
a column ol paragraphic notes. 

‘** Whatever you do, you must make your pars. bright,” 
said the editor, and he repeated the word—** Bright! ”’ 

Now | was entirely ignorant of my town’s affairs. IL 
had no suspicion of the incessant comedy of municipal 
life. lor two days |. traversed our stately thoroughfares 
in search of material, wondering what, in the names of 
Horace Greeley, James Gordon Bennett, and Mr. Delane, 
my first contribution was going to consist of. Law went 
to the devil, its natural home. ‘Then | happened to think 
of tram-lines. ‘he tram-lines, under the blessing ‘of 
Heaven, were badly laid, and constituted a menace to all 
wheeled tratlic save trams; also the steam-engines of 
the trams were olfensive. 1 wrote sundry paragraphs on 
that topic, and having thus acquired momentum, | arrived 
safely at the end of my half column by the aid of one 
or two minor trifles. 

In due course | called at the ollice to correct proof, and 
I was put into the hands of the sub-editor. lt was one 
of those quarters-of-an-hour that makes life worth living ; 
for the sub-editor appreciated me; nay, he regarded me 
as something of a journalistic prodigy, and his adjectives 
as he ran through the proof were extremely agreeable. 
Presently he came to a sentence in which I bad said 
that sucu-and-such a proceeding ** smacked oi red tape.” 

“*Smacked of red tape’?’’ he looked up at me 
doubtiully. ** Rather a mixed metaphor, isn’t it?” 

i didn't in the least know what be meant, but 1 knew 
that that sentence was my particular pet. ‘* Not at all!”’ 
1 answered with feeling. ** Nothing of the sort! It does 
smack of red tape—you must admit that,’”’ 

And the sentence stood. 1 had awed the sub-editor. 

My notes enjoyed a striking success. ‘Their brightness 
scintillated beyond the brightness of the comments trom 
any other town. People wondered who this caustic, 
cynical, and witty anonymous wag was. | myself was 
vastly well satisfied ; 1 read the stutt over and over again ; 
but at the same time | perceived that 1 could make my 
next contribution infinitely more brilliant. And I did. 
| mention this matter, less because it was my first appear- 
ance in print, than because it first disclosed to me the 
relation between literature and life. 1n writing my stories 
L had never thought for a moment of life. 1 had made 
something, according to a model, not dreaming that 
fiction was supposed to reflect real life. 1 had regarded 
fiction as—tictuon, a concoction on the plane of the Grand 
Canal, or the Zocodover at Toledo. But in this other 
literature | was obliged to begin with life itself. The 
wheel of a dog-cart spinning off as it jammed against a 
projecting bit of tram line; a cyclist overset: what was 
there in that? Nothing. Yet 1 had taken that nothing 
and transformed it into something—something that seemed 
important, permanent, lierary. 1 did not comprehend 
the process, but 1 saw its result. 1 do not comprehend 
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it now. @lhe man who could explain it could answer the 
oft-repeated cry: What is Art? 

Soon afterwards I had a delightful illustration of the 
power of the press. That was the era of coffee-houses, 
when many excellent persons without too much humour 
tried all over the country to wean the populace from beer 
by the superior attractions of coffee and cocoa; possibly 
they had never tasted beer. Every town had its coffee- 
house company, limited. Our coffee-house happened to 
be a pretty bad one, while the coffee-house of the next 
town was conspicuously good. 1| said so in print, with 
my usual display of verbal pyrotechny. The paper had 
not been publtished an hour before the aggrieved manager 
of our coftee-house had seen his directors on the subject. 
He said | lied, that [ was unpatriotic, and that he wanted 
my head on a charger; or words to that effect. He asked 
my father, who was a director of both newspaper and 
coifee-house, whetber he could throw any light on the 
identity of the scurrilous and cowardly scribe, and my 
father, to his eternal credit, said that he could not. 
Again | lived vividly and fully. As for our coffee-house, 
it mended its ways. 

The County Council Bill had just become law, and 
our town enjoyed the diversions of electing its first County 
Councillor. ‘Ihe rival candidates were a brewer and a 
prominent lay religionist. My paper supported the latter, 
and referred to the conflict between the forces of civilisa- 
tion and the forces of barbarism. It had a magnificent 
heading across two columns: ‘‘ Brains versus Beer,’’ and 
expressed the most serene confidence as to the result. 
Ot course, my weekly notes during the campaign were a 
shield and buckler to the religionist, who moreover lived 
next door. 

The result of the poll was to be announced late on the 
night before the paper went to press. The editor gave 
me instructions that if we lost, 1 was to make fun of the 
brewer, and in any case to deliver my copy by eleven 
o'clock next morning. We lost heavily, disastrously ; 
the forces of civilisation were simply nowhere. I attended 
the declaration of the poll, and as the elated brewer made 
his speech of ceremony in front of the town hall, | 
observed that his hat was stove-in and askew. | fastened 
on that detail, and went to bed in meditation upon the 
facetious notes which | was to write early on the morrow. 
In the middle of the night 1 was wakened up. My 
venerable grandfather, who lived at the other end of the 
town, had been taken suddenly ill and was dying. As 
his eldest grandson, my presence at the final scene’ was 
indispensable. 1 went, and talked in low tones with my 
elders. Upstairs the old man was fighting for every 
breath. ‘Ine doctor descended at intervals and said that 
it was only a question of hours. 1 was absolutely 
obsessed by a delicious feeling of the tyranny of the 
press. Nothing domestic could be permitted to interfere 
with my duty as a journalist. 

‘| must write those facetious comments while my 
grandfather is dying upstairs!’’ This thought filled my 
brain. It seemed to me to be tine, splendid. I| was 
intensely proud of being laid under a compulsion so 
startlingiy dramatic. Could I manufacture jokes while 
my grandiather expired? Certainly: 1 was a journalist. 
And never since have | been more ardently a journalist 
than | was that night and morning. With a strong sense 
of the theatrical, | wrote my notes at dawn. ‘They 
delicately excoriated the brewer. 

The curious thing is that my grandfather survived not 
only that, but several other fatal attacks. 

A few weeks later, my newspaper was staggering under 
the blow of my migration to London. 


(J'o be continued.) 








Drama. 
An Actress and a Play. 


Ir you would see how far acting can go in the direction of 
greatness without ever becoming great, go to the Adelphi 
and see Miss Olga Nethersole in ‘‘Sapho.” Do not 
concern yourself much with the play, for good or evil. 
It is Daudet’s novel, adapted by Mr. Clyde Fitch, with the 
aid of the French adaptation, in which Réjane was seen 
last year at the Coronet. It does not make a good play, 
but 1 am quite unable to understand why it brought Miss 
Nethersole into trouble with the guardians of the state 
morality in America. Unless the mere fact of a collage 
is not to be assumed on the stage, there is nothing even 
faintly improper in it, and in England, at all events, we 
are not unaccustomed to seeing that particular form of 
domesticity on the stage. ‘The piece is a crude piece, 
meant to give emotional opportunities to an actress, and it 
does give those opportunities. How does Miss Nethersole 
grapple with them ? 

Well, I find it difficult to say why she is so.good and 
no better. She begins by being ordinary and affected ; 
gradually she becomes sincere, interesting, intense; then 
she becomes ordinary again, though notaffected. Towards 
the end of the second act she woke up suddenly for a few 
moments, she had a fine outburst. But it was in the third 
act that she was really good, and in this act she was good 
almost .throughout. Now Réjane, in the same part, was 
wonderful from the first moment she entered the door to 
the last moment when she closed the door behind her. 
She was most wonderful, of course, in the moments of 
crisis, but she held one’s interest all the time, when she 
was doing nothing, merely because she was there. ‘That is 
what an actress should do, and that is what Miss Nethersole 
did not do. In the third act, it is true, she was good all 
through the long scene of the supper, where she has to be 
merely herself at ease ; but she was conspicuously poor in 
the really very significant scene in the second act, when 
Sapho comes to Jean Gaussin’s rooms with the intention 
of remaining. In that scene Réjane held one breathless. 
It was not the calculated seduction of a man by a design- 
ing woman (as in the play in which we are soon to see 
her, ‘‘ Zaza’’), it was a loving woman to whom it is life or 
death to be loved. Miss Nethersole was the “ girl from 
Maxim’s,” acting her own part. In the third,act she was 
quite human, she was so simple, direct, and powerful as 
to be really convincing ; and yet, what was_it that was 
wanting, if one compared her with Réjane? When I saw 
Réjane I felt an actual physical sensation; the woman 
took me by the throat ; I felt, literally, as if someone were 
sg | straight to me; I seemed to be guilty of her 
tears. iss Nethersole forced me to admire her, to accept 
her ; I felt that she was very real, and, as I felt it, I said 
to myself: ‘‘She is acting splendidly.’’ With Réjane it 
was the feeling that had possessed me; here, I was con- 
scious that a certain feeling was being appealed to, and | 
recognised the talent of the actress. ‘That is a great differ- 
ence, is it not? Only, let it be remembered, there is 
probably no other actress on the English stage who could 
have done what Miss Nethersole did, who could have gone 
so far, in that particular direction, towards greatness. 

After seeing this play, which exists only to be acted, it 
was an interesting contrast to see, at the Stage Society’s 
| esryeampennn in the Royalty Theatre, a play which exists at 

east as much in the book as on the stage, Ibsen’s ‘‘ Lady 
from the Sea.”’ I wonder whether it loses a little in its 
acceptance of those narrow limits of the footlights? That 
is the question which I was asking myself as I saw the 
really excellent performance, in which Miss Janet Achurch 
was at her best, fine, subtle, sensitive, mysterious, and the 
other people were for the most part quite adequate. The 
play is, according to the phrase, a problem-play, but the 
seoblem is the problem of all Ibsen's plays: the desire of 
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life, the attraction of life, the mystery of life. Only, we 
see the eternal question under a new, strange aspect. The 
sea calls to the blood of this woman, who has married into 
an inland home; and the sea-cry, which is the desire of 
more abundant life, of unlimited freedom, of an unknown 
ecstasy, takes form in a vague Stranger, who has talked to 
her of the sea-birds in a voice like their own, and whose 
eyes seem to her to have the green changes of the sea. It 
is an admirable symbol, but when a bearded gentleman 
with a knapsack on his back climbs over the garden wall 
and says: ‘“‘I have come for you; are you coming?” 
and then tells the woman that he has read of her marriage 
in the newspaper, it seemed as if the symbol had lost a 
good deal of its meaning in the gross act of taking flesh. 
The play haunts one, as it is, but it would have haunted 
one with a more subtle witchcraft if the Stranger had 
never appeared upon the stage. Just as Wagner insisted 
upon a crawling and howling dragon, a Fafner with a 
name of his own and a considerable presence, so [bsen 
brings the supernatural or the subconscious a little crudely 
into the sides of his persons of the drama. To use 
symbol, and not to use it in the surprising and inevitable 
way of the poet, is to fall into the dry, impotent sin of 
allegory. Artuur Symons. 


Art. 


Portraits, Sunshine, and Snow. 


AN observer at the Royal Academy Private View, who 
chanced to be resting in Room VII., would have noted a 
little episode, and, if he had waited long enough, would 
have seen it repeated several times. In each case some 
eager person, walking hurriedly with purpose in his eye, 
would have been seen gripping the arm of some less eager 
person as he led him into Room VII. ‘“‘ There!” he 
would say triumphantly, bidding him look at a portrait of 
a lady atrociously hung. Then the person who had been 
ordered to admire, half closing his eyes, would honestly 
try to look pleased, try to find his way through the heavy 
masses of paint, and to see beauty in this startling portrait 
of a lady seated upon a yellow couch, with the pieces of 
silver and mother-of-pearl let into her ring and girdle, and 
flashing from the p> ene So silver vase that shines 
above her left shoulder. Soon the eager person, unbaflled, 
unbeaten, would shove his panting companion into the next 
gallery, and from that distance order him to look again. 
But—. A few may be convinced that it is a fine work of 
art, but the majority will call it brutal, ugly, and feel 
an active hostility towards it. Possibly the few are right, 
and Signor Mancini’s evangelists deserve to be invited to 
the next Royal Academy Banquet; but although I wish 
the hanging committee had founda place for Signor 
Mancini’s “Portrait of a Lady” where, at least, it could 
be seen, [ cannot kneel before it. The work interests, as 
Sandow’s physical development interests, but it does not 
give pleasure. The reason is not fartoseek. The portrait 
is vigorous, original, capable, the work of a man to whom 
paint is the easiest and surest method of expression, but 
lacks, shall I say ? beauty, imagination and suggestion. 
After all, the end of art is to give pleasure, to store the 
mind with vitalising memories. The subject chosen is a 
matter of small moment. It is the personality, the vision 
of the painter that tells. Of this truth Mr. Sargent has 
given, unconsciously, an object lesson. He has painted 
the Duchess of Portland and Mr. Alfred Wertheimer. 
Now if a week ago you had asked the man in the ’bus, or 
the man on a coach, or the woman anywhere, which would 
be the more attractive picture, the portrait of a young and 
charming Duchess, or the portrait of a young Jewish 
gentleman, can you doubt what the answer would have 


been? Yet (here I speak for myself, not for the man on the 
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"bus, nor the man on the coach, nor for the woman any- 
where) the portrait of the Duchess in satin dress, standing 
against a marble mantelpiece, with a crimson cloak thrown 
over her beautiful shoulders, is but one sumptuous portrait 
among many. It will pass like the rest. But the portrait 
of the Jewish youth remains in the memory, and will 
remain a thing of beauty. Not that the sitter is beautiful, 
but because the quiet dignity of the figure, so exquisitely 
drawn, is so modest in its appeal, so suggestive of controlled 
and organised power in the painter without hint of clever- 
ness or bravado. How charged with feeling is the faint 
light playing on the wall, caressing, not grabbing it, the 
glass retorts hanging there because they should be there, and 
not because, as in the portrait of the Duchess of Portland, 
a marble mantelpiece is a comely background to a comely 
figure. It is beautiful, and if you ask me to explain 
further why it is beautiful, L can only answer that Ruskin 
wrote fifty volumes to explain why things are beautiful, 
and that the world is still unconvinced. 

Again to my chastened sense Mr. Sargent’s portrait of 
Lord Ribblesdale is, in essence, a more beautiful thing 
than his vivacious and instantly, but not lastingly, alluring 
portrait group of ‘The Ladies Alexandra, Mary and Theo 
Acheson.”’ ‘these three graceful figures, these piquant 
laughing faces, joying in their beauty, joying in their 
clothes, Joying in the orange tree around which they are 
grouped, tingle one to the tune of spring, and youth, 
and happiness. ‘The drawing is so dexterous, the painting 
is so brilliant, the composition is so ingenious, and because 
it is all this, because the group simgs and shouts its 
cleverness, the heart and mind return later, but surely, 
with a sigh of content, to the quiet power, and unaffected 
humility, of the Ribblesdale portrait. This has character. 
lt makes no effort to be impressive. It is content to be 
itself. It waits, ready to give, when you are ready. The 
group of the three sisters advances with open arms. It 
offers all its vitality and charm instantly, without a 
moment's pause, whether you are ready or not. That 
waiting quality that gives distinction to the Wertheimer 
and Ribblesdale portraits, the quality which says, ‘I am 
unjewelled and bannerless, but give and I give,’’ lurks 
in Mr. Sargent’s other group “The Misses Hunter.” If 
this does not allure straightway so delightfully as the 
Acheson group, the memory of it will linger—longer. 

Remarkable, too, but in a different way, is Mr. Shannon's 
portrait of Mr. Phil May. Charm it certainly has not. 
indeed, some will call it repellent. For charm you must 
seek’ Mr. Shannon’s portrait of ‘‘ Lady Marjorie Manners,” 
where the painter has caught all the shy and drooping 
prettiness of his subject, and placed her, a decorative 
figure, in a decorative background. ‘This portrait pleases ; 
but oddly, a deeper pleasure is given by the honesty of 
Mr. Shannon’s portrait of Mr. Phil May. It is the 
pleasure one gets from truth, unslurred, unsentimen- 
talised, undoctored, grasped, and expressed. ‘This is 
just where Mr. Luke Fildes’ portrait of the King fails. 
What private troubles he had 1 know not, but it is obvious 
that Mr. Fildes has painted the monarch, not the man. 
The trappings and insignia of royalty are here in all their 
vivid dulness, and those who like to look upon a Field 
Marshal’s uniform, ermine and velvet, crown, orb and 
sceptre, carefully painted, will like this royal portrait. It 
is odd that in Court circles it should apparently be con- 
sidered undignified to paint the living man, which is all 
that is permanently interesting. Is there not a precedent 
to the contrary in the portraits that the incomparable 
Velasquez made of his King? Probably Mr. Fildes had 
small chance of choice in the matter, but if one were 
writing a story for the Religious Tract Society of ‘* The 
Painter and ‘The King,” it would be nice when the painter 


had received his instructions from various high-placed 
officials, and his final commands from the King himself, 
to make him pale, and with quivering lip, but undaunted, 
suy: ‘* Sire, 1 am an artist.” 
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When Mr. Frank Bramley painted his ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Chalmers ’’ he could be himself, that is an artist, and in 
this frank portrait group he has chosen the moment, the 
fortunate moment, when an artistic scheme coincided with 
a natural and characteristic incident in a life companion- 
ship. The artist saw it, chose it, did it, without fumbling, 
and without frittering away his purpose with such ques- 
tions as “is it the right moment?” ‘‘ would So and 
so have painted them like this?” &c. Man and wife, 
healthy, English, pleasing, have been fly-fishing. _ On 
the way home he pauses to light his pipe, and she, 
drawing close, holds out the corner of her cloak to screen 
the flame from the wind. Nothing is forced, the sentiment 
is natural, and the reflected light gives the opportunity 
that a good Newlyner always seizes so cunningly. Mr. 
Bramley, who is as infrequent in his appearances in art 
as Mr. Kenneth Graham in literature, has before now set 
the imitators on his trail. He did that in ‘‘ The Hopeless 
Dawn.” He will do it again with this portrait group. 

Another man who is drawing others to see the beauty 
in things that he makes beautiful is Mr. La Thangue. 
He—and with him are associated Mr. Clausen, Mr. Stott, 
Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Arnesby Brown, Mr. Corbet, and 
Mr. Lionel Smythe —is all for sunshine. The Newlyners 
some years ago opened a window and let the grey light of 
day into the Academy: these men have flooded the walls 
with sunshine. Not one of Mr. La Thangue’s six contri- 
butions but is a pleasure to the eye. “ ‘The light in the 
shadow, the light in the shine, the luminous flash of the 
girl’s face and arms in “ Tucking the Rick” ; the radiant 
figure of the child in ‘* Marsh Marigolds,” with her 
heliotrope dress and white pinafore holding and fondling 
the light; the tenderness and warmth of the low roofs and 
the orange tree in ‘ A Provencal Farm,” are all fragrant 
in the memory. Then there is Mr. Clausen’s “ Rickyard : 
a Winter Idyll’; Mr. Stokes’s daring ‘ King of the Dolo- 
mites ’’; Mr. Arnesby Brown’s sun-steeped cattle pieces, 
and —well, | counted half a hundred pictures of pure 
sunshine, and one picture of snow and sunshine to which 
[ returned many times—that was Mr. Thaulow’s ‘ Old 
Saw-Mill: Norway.’’ Here is loyalty to Nature. Not only 
to snow and sunshine, but to the smoke that fills the 
wintry sky, the straight chimney, the dull glow on the 
snow, the warm red bricks, and the far-travelled river 
stealing into the habitation of man. This is another of 
those friends among pictures, they are few in number, 


that are not quick on the trigger to the affections. But it 
is of the friends that, once known, will not fail. 
CO. L. H. 


Science. 


The Birthplace of the European. 


Tue different nations inhabiting Europe are so distin- 
guished from the rest of the world in institutions, language, 
and physical appearance that it seems at first sight as if 
they must form a separate variety or species of man, and 
must be indigenous to this part of the globe. But a little 
consideration shows us that this cannot possibly be the 
case. Even as late as Cvesar’s time only a .small fringe of 
land to the north of the Mediterranean was inhabited by 
civilized peoples, while all the rest of Europe was filled 
with hordes of savages who seemed to have hardly 
anything but humanity in common with their luckier 
neighbours. Since then, we have twice seen Europe over- 
run by invaders from Asia like the Huns of Attila and the 
Tartars of Genghiz Khan, and the surplus populations of 
Europe have drifted across thousands of miles of ocean in 
such numbers as to take complete possession of a con- 
tinent far larger than the one they had left. For man is 
essentially a migratory animal, and the fact that any large 
tract of territory is inhabited by any particular race is 
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almost’ in. itself a proof that it must have come from 
somewhere else. 

Where this somewhere else was in the case of the 
European, the anthropologist of sixty years ago had no 
manner of doubt. At the time when the science or study 
of anthropology was first organised, Max Miiller and others 
had, just given to the world the Vedas and other treasures 
of Sanskrit literature, and Sanskrit was pronounced to be 
the. mother of all European tongues with the exception 
of a few ‘aboriginal’ survivals like Basque and Lapp. 
Hence nothing was easier than to pitch upon India as the 
cradle of the most favoured portion’ of the human race. 
In the happy valley of Kashmir, it was said, came into 
being the great Aryan race, which, after populating India 
and developing the use of metals, flowed upwards into 
Persia, and then by some not very clearly defined route 
into Europe, to give birth there not only to the Greeks 
and Latins, but also to the Teutons, Celts, and Slavs. 
But as time went on, and the methods of anthropology 
grew less imaginative and more scientific, it was seen that 
this theory’ was not borne out by the facts. None of the 
early art of Europe seemed to show any trace of Indian 
origin, and while Isaac Taylor by a kind of lucky shot 
fixed the primitive seat of the Aryans not in India, but in 
Russia, our better acquaintance with the history of Western 
Asia made it probable that the civilization of India came 
to it as its conquerors have always done, from the North. 
And even the linguistic proof was soon seen to be a very 
weak one. Prof. Sayce, among others, showed by many 
striking examples that though identity of language was 
fair proof of contact and neighbourhood, it was none of 
identity of race ; and arguments were not long in coming 
that some of the European languages were really more 
primitive than the Indian from which they were supposed 
to be derived. The discovery, too, of the remains of 
neolithic man in Europe showed that the physical type 
had varied less after the introduction of metals than we 
should have expected had this been everywhere accom- 
panied by an invasion of Asiatics. 

The disappearance of the Great Indian Mirage, however, 
at first left nothing but confusion. The very earliest type 
of European man yet discovered, that is to say, that of the 
skulls known as the Spy, the Bury St. Edmunds, the 
Neanderthal, the Piedmont, the Podbaba and the Olmo 
was seen to possess an extraordinarily long and narrow 
head, as did the much later but still prehistoric relics 
called the Laugerie, the Chancelade, and the huge cro- 
Magnon skulls. Now the prevailing type of European is 
still long-headed or dolichocephalic, especially among the 
Northern races, but there appears mixed with it many 
individuals of a brachycephalic or wide-headed type which 
becomes increasingly frequent as we get further South. 
But when we get into the later neolithic times, or the period 
just before the use of polished stone weapons and _ tools 
was supplanted by the introduction of , metal ones, we 
find that while the outlying parts of Europe, such as 
England and Russia, remain faithful to the dolichocephalic 
type, France, Switzerland, Austria, and Germany show an 
equal mixture of brachycephalic and dolichocephalic skulls, 
and in Spain, Poriugal, and Sweden some, though not very 
many, wide heads appear scattered among the long. Italy, 
the Danube provinces and Greece, too, show so far as 
they have been explored a distinct inclination to moderate 
brachycephaly, and all these last-named countries are the 
ones in which wide heads appear with most frequency at 
the present day. The inference seems irresistible that 
before the age of metals, the long-headed inhabitants of 
Europe were pushed as it were to the extremities of the 
continent by a wider-headed race whose centre of diffusion 
was the Mediterranean. But whence did this incoming or 


Mediterranean race come ? 
To this question Prof. Sergi, of Rome, whose anthro- 
logical work has been Jong and favourably known to all 
interested in the subject, thinks that he has now found an 
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answer. He has, he tells us, long been exercised by the 
fact that while the exquisite and harmonious faces displayed 
by the statues of the Greek gods can be approached, if not 
matched, among the smooth-skinned and dark peoples of 
Southern Europe, they have nothing in common with the 
rugged, hairy, and fair type which is the ideal of masculine 
beauty in the North. Something he has to say about the 
influence in this matter of what he calls Germanism—by 
which he means, apparently, not the intermixture of 
German blood, but the desire, not unshared by other 
nations, manifested by the Teutonic races for representing 
all that is noble and beautiful in humanity as having come 
from themselves. But when he sets about to explain the 
anomaly that has puzzled him, he makes, after the manner 
of his countrymen, root and branch work. All the in- 
habitants of Europe in neolithic times came, he thinks, 
from Africa, and naturally made the Mediterranean basin 
their centre of diffusion, both as possessing a fertile soil and 
mild climate, and as being the nearest camping-ground to 
their original home. Here they developed by themselves 
and without help from the East an independent civilisation 
which formed the basis of the Greco-Roman culture that 
we enjoy to-day. And from here they sent out colonies 
which, under the influence of the severer conditions of our 
Northern climes, blanched into the fair-haired and blue- 
eyed Scandinavian, Norman, and English. But, unfortu- 
nately, a serpent entered into this Eden in the shape of a 
race of savages coming from the Kast, who fell upon the 
possessors of the Mediterranean civilisation and in great 
part destroyed it. ‘They were unable to gain a lodging in 
Italy, except in the valley of the Po; but in France, under 
the name of Celts, they drove the ancient African population 
into the ends and corners of the land, performed the same 
feat in Great Britain to which they soon penetrated, and 
also less completely in Spain. Others, who were afterwards 
called Germans and Slavs, spread into Germany, Bohemia, 
the Danube valley, the Balkans, and even into Asia Minor, 
only recoiling before the invincible Mediterranean popula- 
tions, whom they nevertheless succeeded in influencing to 
some extent. ‘These savages were the Aryans whose 
language, imposed by them on the conquered tribes, 
became moditied by dialectal changes into the different 
group of Aryan languages as we know them to-day. 

Into the evidence for this amazing story, it is impossible 
to enter here at any great length. Prof. Sergi places 
great reliance upon his discovery that the face assumes 
the same outlines as the skull when seen from above, and 
these outlines are, he says, reproduced in the descendants 
with a fidelity to which all other inherited peculiarities are 
as weathercocks for variability. He is thus able to show 
many striking resemblances between the type of face 
common in Southern Europe and that of the North 
African races of which his countrymen are, on his hypo- 
thesis, the cousins. But to establish his law as to the 
transmission of the facial outline would take a very 
extended series of experiments, and at present we have 
only Prof. Sergi’s word for it that it is any more certain 
as a test of race than the old and admittedly unsatisfactory 
mode of measurement by cephalic and facial indexes. Yet, 
this apart, there is a good deal to be said for the pro- 
bability of his theory. ‘That a very high and apparently 
indigenous civilisation existed on the shores of the 
Mediterranean at the end of the Polished Stone Age seems 
pretty clear from recent discoveries, and that it was 
suddenly and violently modified by an invading race 
appears from the introduction about this time of cremation 
in substitution for burial of the dead. The presence 
of a pigmy race among the Lake-Dwellers of neolithic 
times seems now to be established, and corresponds 
curiously to the discovery of the Akkas or Dwarfs of 
Northern Africa; while it perhaps explains the stories of 
fairies and trolls which seem to go back in Northern 
Kurope to the very earliest ages of tradition. Even the 
very recent discovery by the Prince of Monaco in a 
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Mediterranean cave of a paleolithic skeleton showing 
strong negroid characteristics might be pressed into the 
service of (Prof. Sergi’s theory as showing a connection 
between Europe and Africa at a date hitherto unsuspected. 
Perhaps, therefore, we may all of us come in time to 
believe in Prof. Sergi’s theory of an African origin for the 
European. But, in any event, it will have done some 
service by knocking one more nail into the coffin of the 
notion that language is of much service as a test of race. 


F. Lecce. 








Correspondence. 
‘The New Republic.”’ 


Sir,—-Has a still living person a right to complain of 
being catalogued as a heroine of romance? I see myself 
figuring in the last number of the Acapemy as ‘“ Lady 
Grace’ of The New Republic. I used to be catalogued as 
‘Dorothea ’’ in Middlemarch. I hope that I am not either. 
I certainly can’t be both.—Faithfully yours, 

Pyrford Rough, near Woking. OMIA F. 8. Dirxe. 


Dear Sirn,—Mr. Sonnenschein apparently endorses the 
common mistake of identifying Carlyle with ‘“ Donald 
Gordon,” who is manifestly a much younger man, if not 
also of very different characteristics. 

I have good reasons for believing that the prototype was 
rather one of the author’s fellow-students, an Art-Critic 
whom I met at Athens in 1878 (shortly after the publica- 
tion of the book), and for whom Ruskin afterwards wrote 
a sympathetic preface.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun F. Mackenzir. 

418, Morningside Road, Edinburgh. 


Titles, 


Dear¥Sir,—-I see in the Acanemy of this week a letter 
which blames me for ‘* transferring ’’ the title ‘* A Masque 
of Shadows” from a book of poems by Mr. John Payne 
to one of my own. May I say that I never heard of 
Mr. Payne’s book till I oe to see it mentioned in 
the Acapemy after my own book was published. It was 
then, of course, too late to avert a coincidence which is 
much more to my disadvantage than to Mr. Payne's, 
though I need hardly say that I am glad to have this 
opportunity of making him a sincere apology for my 
unconscious annexation.—-Yours faithfully, 

Arraur E. J. Leaae. 

35, Beauchamp Place, 8.W. 


The Raven and the Parrot. 


Sir,—As a lover of the writings of Edgar Allan Poe I 
should like to have something to say about the letter signed 
‘* Jackdaw,” in your issue of April 19. 

Poe's life is still full of mystery, but his connection with 
“The Raven” threatens to become one of the most 
mysterious episodes in his strange life—unless someone 
behind the scenes is working a hoax after the manner of 
‘* Father Prout.”’ 

Let me number my points :— 

([.) This Penzoni incident had been used before Mr. 
Charles Felton Pidgin took it up, but it is different 
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in some details from the version given by your corres- 
pondent. I have before me a copy of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, of Calcutta, dated August 29, 1901, which 
contains an article (apparently quoted, though the source 
is not acknowledged) giving the Penzoni story as follows :— 


“ Colonel” John A. Joyce, the irrepressible literary 
iconoclast, is smashing idols again. . . The doughty 
Colonel asserts that Poe stole “ The Raven ” almost bodily 
from a poem called “ The Parrot,” written by an Italian 
named Penzoni, published in the Art Journal at Milan in 
1809. And in proof of this Joyce produces the story of a 
peripatetic artist who says [the] Author Penzoni was his 
grandfather, and that he has in his possession a translation 
of the original poem. 

“The Raven” was first published in the American 
Review, in February 1845, under the name “Quarles.” 
Later it was reprinted in the Evening Mirror and credit-d 
to Poe with a laudatory review by N. P. Willis. 

: If Colonel Joyce’s Italian friend happened to 
read this explanation [Poe’s account of how he wrote 
“The Raven” ] and was inclined to palm off a literary 
forgery on his grandfather, he might very naturally have 
named a parody of “‘ The Raven,” “ The Parrot.” 

Colonel Joyce says he met Leo Penzoni, a peripatetic 
Italian artist in 1878 [1873?]. According to the author, 
Penzoni had a bohemian disposition, and frequently 
painted the town red. On one of these jovial occasions 
when the Kentucky Colonel boasted of Poe as an American 
genius, Penzoni asserted that ‘The Raven ” was taken 
almost bodily from his grandfather’s poem “ The Parrot,” 
which was published in 1809. 

“ All the boys at the table,” says the author, “ defied him 
to produce the poem and back up the emphatic assertion. 
While he could not give at the time all the verses, he 
recited half a dozen or more, and promised that he would 
make a literal translation of the poem when next in Milan, 
and if possible get a copy of the paper, and on his return 
to New York let me know of his success. 

“ About four months afterwards I received from him the 
following letter and poem. It bas lain for more than 
twenty-two years in a pocket of my trunk, almost for- 
gotten, but as the public will be interested and benefited 
by everything relating to the late Edgar Allan Poe, I give 
Penzoni’s letter, and ‘ The Parrot’ in the facsimile of his 
handwriting, just as I first saw it at the Sturtevant house. 

“. , . There is certainly a very marked similarity 
between ‘ The Raven’ and ‘ The Parrot,’ and one might be 
taken directly from the other with but very little altera- 
tion. Whether Penzoni or Poe composed the original it 
is not for me to say.” 


Then follow a number of stanzas from ‘‘ The Parrot,” 
but not the letter. I enclose the pages of the Patrika, 
and you will see that, as sometimes happens with news- 
papers in India, the finish of the article has been lopped 
off to make room for advertisements, so that the source 
cannot be traced. Where did the Patrika get this 
article from? Was it published in any American periodical 
before August 1901 ? 

I leave your readers to compare the two versions of the 
story, and to reconcile the differences between them in 
matters of fact, some of which, of course, may be mere 
misprints on one side or the other. 

(IL.) Without presuming to give an opinion upon the 
questions whether the plagiarist was Poe or Penzoni, or 
whether someone is trying to make the literary world laugh, 
I may be allowed to point to some facts in Poe's life bearing 
upon the problem, taking them from the appreciative 
biographical sketch by N.H. Dole, prefixed to the selection 
from Poe’s poems and prose published by Routledge in 
1897, as I have no proper ‘‘ Life”’ of Poe by me here. 

(1.) When Poe was on the staff of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, at Richmond, “ his learned notes,”’ in that 

aper, were ‘‘ taken at second hand, and he often made odd 
lunders.”’ 

2.) His text book of Conchology was ‘‘a palpable 
plagiarism.” 
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(3.) In 1844 he published the famous ‘‘ Baloon Hoax” in 
New York. 

(4.) While half delirious with brain fever in 1847, ‘ he 
dictated the strange story of his voyage to France, his 
duel, and his French novel. Needless to say the details 
are wholly untrue.” 

On the other hand we find that— 

(1.) During his wife’s long and painful illness he became, 
in his own words, ‘‘ insane with me intervals of horrible 
sanity.’’ (Might he not have plagiarised at this period, if 
he did plagiarise? It was during his wife’s illness that 
‘The Raven”’ was published first in the Evening Mirror 
of January 29, 1845—printed “f advance sheets,” 
the article above quoted says it was first published in the 
(North ?) American Review, for February 1845.) 

(2.) In 1844 (it is curious to note) Poe, in a letter to 
Lowell, advocated an International Copyright Law, and 
also, in the same letter, the founding of a monthly journal 
of ‘‘ Independence, Truth, Originality.” 

(3.) In 1845, when connected with the Broadway 
Journal, he made some bitter attacks upon literary 
plagiarism, especially as concerning Longfellow, who was 
accused of stealing some of the scenes in his ‘‘ Spanish 
Student’ from Poe’s ‘‘ Politian.”’ 

I conclude this part of the subject with two questions : 
(1) Was Poe ever in Italy and Milan? (He is supposed to 
have visited the Continent from England.) (2) Did he 
know Italian? (At the Virginia University he went 
through a course of modern languages.) 

III. Further, 1 would like to remind your readers that 
in the Acapemy of June 22 last year, pp. 525--6, will be 
found a paragraph about a Chinese poet named Kia Yi, 
who lived before the birth of Christ, and wrote a poem, a 
translation of which runs :— 


On his bed of straw reclining, 
Half despairing, half repining— 
When, athwart the window sill, 
In flew a bird of omen ill, 

And seemed inclined to stay. 


To my book of occult learning 

Suddenly I thought of turning, 

All the mystery to know 

Of that shameless owl or crow, 
That would not go away. 


“Wherever such a bird shall enter 
*Tis sure some power above has sent her,” 
So said the mystic book, “ to show 
The ikuman dweller forth must go.” 
But where it did not say. 


Then anxiously the bird addressing, 

And my ignorance confessing, 

“Gentle bird, in mercy deign, 

The will of fate to me explain, 
Where is my future way?” 


It raised its head as if ‘twere seeking 
To answer me by simple speaking ; 
Then folded up its sable wing, 
Nor did it utter anything ; 

But breathed « “ Well-a-day !” 


‘““These stanzas certainly remind one of ‘The Raven,’ 
though how did Poe get wind of Kia Yi?’’ says the 
ACADEMY. 

Strange to say they were brought to the notice of 
American readers by an article in the North American 
Review, written by Dr. Martin, of the Imperial University 
of Pekin. Still the North American Review! Poe 
described it as ‘‘the thing called The North American 
Review”! 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that Poe wrote :— 

Of course I pretend to no originality in either the 
rhythm or metre of “The Raven.” The former is 
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trochaic—the latter is octameter acatalectic. . . . . 
Now, each of these lines, taken individually, has been 
employed vefore, and what originality “The Raven” has 
is in their combination into stanza; nothing even remotely 
approaching this combination has ever been attempted.— 
(The Philosophy of Composition.) 


Who can cut us a stright path through this labyrinth 
of mystery ? 


Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 


Hebtey Vicars Storey. 


,’ 


Sm,—It may interest ‘‘ Jackdaw,” the correspondent 
on Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,’’ that Prof. Martin’s recent History of 
Chinese Literature contains the translation of a poem 
(written by a banished Minister of State about the year 
200 B.o.), which in spirit and incident also very much 
resembles Poe’s ‘‘ Raven.’’—Yours, &c., 


27, Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh. T.N. F. 








Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 137 (New Series). 


Last we offered a prize of one guinea for the best May Day Song, 
not to exceed sixteen lines. Fifty-eight songs were submitted. We 
have awarded the prize to Miss Ethel Colburn Wayne, 73, George 
Street, Edinburgh, for the following :— 


May Day aT SEA, 


Where green leaves laugh, and lambkins play, 
Where hedges blow, and lovers go 

Through every dear, bird-nested way— 
There’s May indeed, sweet May. 


And oh! to be on daisied land, 

And spy and peep where brown birds cheep, 
And part. the boughs with fearful hand— 
To be in May, sweet May ! 


But sleek waves, rolled in oily spray, 
Slide each in each, nor ever reach 

One clear, clean crest the livelony day— 
Here’s never May, sweet May! 


And oh! to know the lark sings clear 
In earth’s blue sky, and know that I 
Only the sea-gull’s shriek must hear 
Ah!. wait for me, sweet May. 


We print a few others :— 


Lo! where she goeth, 
Garmented in green, 
O’er the hill, adown the glade, between the happy treen ! 


Lo! frosty winter 
Falters from her path ; 
Her word gainsayeth all he saith, her smile derides his wrath |! 


See where the swallows 
Dip and swerve and soar, 
Mild she moves amid them all and greets and coants them o'er, 


List! for she calleth, 
Naming gentle names ; 
Rixe the wee wise-virgin flowers and trim their tiny flames. 


Léap, happy younglings ; 
Sing ye birds all day! 
Laugh, ye waves. and shout, ye winds, to greet the maiden May. 


(E. K, L., Birkenhead,] 





of “ My favourite Picture,” 





The furze is gold-tipt, 
All life takes its fill, 
The cowslips are dipt 
In dew on the hill, 
And joy is the song of May morning. 
Like a love that abides 
With the soul it entbralls 
Is the song of the tides 
In their turbulent fal's, 
With never a note of death’s warning. 


Come, heart, be not coy, 
Clasp thy love ere it fly, 
With the strength cf a boy 
Who will dare though he die 
Poor passion may die in its et 


[W. C., Norfolk. ] 


Now woods are green, and birds sing loud, 
In merry minstrelsy, 
To see the blue above the cloud ;— 
Shall we less happy be? 
When skies are clear, and flowers bestrew 
The fields of kindly May, 
The dormant spirit wakes anew 
And calls the world to play. 
Then let us seek the open fields, 
Set all our cares adrift ; 
And taste the freedom nature yields 
To all who prize her gift. 
Till lapped in reveries as sweet 
As this unclouded day, 
Desire and hope together 
Upon the first of May. 


meet 


[A. E. W., Greenock. | 


March the bridal bower swept 

April ca ne and washed it clean, 
Then a maid who gaily leapt 

Coming down the glen was seen. 
Old Pan whispered in my ear, 

Pausing for a cryptic leer, 
“She’s to marry with the earth, 

And to harvests rich give birth.” 
“She’s a mad, capricious jade 

Who to break my friend will task.” 
Then I said, in manner staid, 

* Who's the mailen, may | ask ?” 


“Why, this month they call her May 
And with garlands deck her head : 
Sut she'll wither fast away, 
Faith she'll be too swiftly dead.” 
[C, M., Battersea Park. ] 


Now rouse ye, liege and lowly, 
To keep high holiday, 

For flowers are in the meadows 
And blossoms on the spray. 


And I rede ye, gracious masters, 
That time too swiftly goes: 

So pluck the hour that passe: : 
The tlower while it blows. 

The finches chaffer merrily} 
From covert and from croft, 
The cushat in the co; pice croons 

Her love-note oft and soft. 





And, oh, sweet lads and lasses, 
Heed well my roundelay :— 

“The season quickly passes, 
Enjoy it while ye may.” 


[T. H. C,, Tunbri 'ge Wells. ] 


Competition No. 138 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
the description not to exceed 150 words. 


RULES, 
Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first 


post of Wednesday, lt May, 1902. 


The Academy and Literature. 


Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be wri‘ten on one side of the paper only. 


Competitors sending more 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
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Oman (John), Vision and Authority ..........s0.0+s (Hodder and Stoughton) 7/6 
Burn (Rev. J. H.), edited by, Aids to Practical Religion, from the writings of 
W. Boyd-Carpenter......ccccccccccccce + ccsccccccccccccccccccses (Cassell) 3/6 
Man (E. Garnet), Papal Aims and Papal Ulaims ....... .(Sonnenschein) net 5/0 
Welsh (R. E.), The Challenge to Obristian Missions ..... ocedccsve .-(Allenson) 
Wells (Mark), A National Peril ............e0+eseeeeeee codecs (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
The Coronation Service. (The Form and Urder) .......... -»--(Frowde) net 2/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES, 
Aidé (Hamilton), We are Seven.......cceccccccccccccecs eeeeeee(Murray) net 4/0 
Kalidasa, Sakuntala ; or, The Fata: Ring: A Drama...........0++++0 (Scott) 1/6 
— (Watson), rendered into English prose by, The Ten Tragedies of 
BOMIOD cciccrcccccnceccccnccccccctccessosecesesesesocoosss (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Berridge (Jesse), The White BME coccccsscces secocsceed (Unicorn Press) net 2/6 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The Author of “His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VIL.” T.R.H. The 
Prince and Primqess of Wales, ....cccsccocccccescesescsaccoes (Newnes) net 7/6 
Lovett (Richard), James Chalmers...........+..+ (Religious Tract Society) net 14/6 
Little (A. G.), Medienval Walee 2... coccccccccsececcccccscccsoveese (Unwin) 2/6 
Henley (W. E.), Views and Reviews : Essays in ‘Appreciation seveen (Nutt) net 5/0 
Lepitre (L’Abbe Albert), Saint Anthony of Padua......... .++--(Duckworth) 3/0 
Cruckett (W.8.), The Scott Country . Syne (Black) 6/0 
Standing (Perey Cross , Oricket of To Day and Y esterday, Part IL...(Jack) net 0/7 
Skene (The Late William F.), The Highlanders of Scotland ...-(Mackay) net 10/6 
Clarke (Mary Cowden), Letters to an Enthusiast ...............+. -(MeOlurg) 
O’Brien (R. Barry), A Hundred Years of Irish History........ (Isbister) net 2/6 
Lilly (William Samuel), India and Its Problems ............-+0++ (Sands) net 7/6 
Terton (Alice), Lights and Shadows in a Hospital .............0+. (Methuen) 3/6 
Norman (Francis Martin), “ Martello Tower ” in Chins and The Pacific 
(Allen) net 10/6 
Vizetelly (Ernest Alfred), Bluebeard (Chatto and Windus) net 9/0 
Theo GOWNS CE OUP, BING. . pc ccccepcccecesonecsed (Religious Tract Society) 
Way (A. E.), compiled by, Reliques of Scratford-on-Avon.......... (Lane) net 1/0 
A Native, Recollections of Dublin Castle and of Dublin Society 
(Chatto and Windus) 6/0 
Boulger (Demetrius C.), The History of Belgium ......... --...(The Author) 18/0 
SCLENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Huxley (Thomas Henry), Scientific Memoirs, Vol. IV......... (Macmillan) net 30/0 
Hutron (Frederick Wollaston), The Lesson of Evolution ....( Duckworth) net 2/0 
Campbell (,eorge), a Revolution in the Science of Cosmology...... (Low) net 5/0 
Lindsay (B.), The Story of Animal Life............ccceceeeeeceees -(Newnes) 1/0 
Lunde ( Nils), A Message from the Mountains,..............-000. (Curtis) net 3/6 
Kirby (W. F.), The Butterflies and Moths of Europe, Part L...... (Cassell) net -0/7 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Rhodes (Thomas), Rhodes’s Steamship Guide 1902-3.............. (Philip) 1/0 & 2/0 
Carnegie (Andrew), The Empire of Business ..............- seeees (Harper) 10/6 
Drake (Emma F, Angell), What a Woman of Forty-Five Ought to Know 
(Vir Publishing Co.) net 4/0 
Frere (Gertrude A. F.), Where Black Meets White 
(Univer-ities’ Mission to Central Africa) 1/6 
Seeemennens Sie TI, 0 cn 0600nesn0040esussenseesoccocnnecesesd (Dent) 5/0 
Galloway (W. Johnson), The Operatic Problem .... ........seeeeeee (Long) 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Gwynn (Stephen), edited by, The Odes of Horace ..............-08 (Blackie) 5/0 
Brown (John), edited by, Caesar, The Gallic War, Book VI. ........ ( , ») 20 
Blackie’s Illustrated Continental Readers: Africa.................. ( » ») 16 
The Picture Shakespeare : Richard the Second ...............+05-- ‘(ws 2 @ 
Cotterill (H. B.), edited by, Miltom’s Lycidas ..........cccceceeeees f so» .» ww 
Harrison (W. Jerome), Junior Chemistry and Physics .............. ( » ) M6 
Eth PUREED, GSS DONE oc ccnccccenes:escbepeases gescecsceccees ( » » 
Musset (Alfred de), Selections in V erse and PUUED cecocvcccsce coo Oe hCUvDPlUGM 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Kapp (Gisbert), Dynamos, Motors, Alternators, and Rotary Converters. .(Biggs) 10/6 
Austen (Jane), Pride and Prejudice .......ccccscecececccccecscees (Treherne) 1/6 
Arnold (Matthew), Dramatic and Early NL cc-deciecaaetncgniaad (Dent) net 1/6 
Spurgeon (C. H.), John Ploughman’s ‘lalk.......... (Passmore and Alabaster) 0/6 
Oarey (Rosa Nouchette), Other People’s Lives .............. --(Macmillan) 3/6 
Thackeray (William Makepeace ), * The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq.,” and 
OOD S TR onde nenndescaseesesscanenestee.«065eed (Macmillan) 3/6 
Maartens (Maarten), An Old Maid’s Love ...........ccseeeecees 3/6 
Oe CD, SN NED ech bc vicddccccdewestcocastdsinecnccesd ( Jarrold) 3/6 
Bodley (John Edward Courte ROG), FUMES 2c cccccccccecccces (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Bacon (Peamete), OF Gartens T BG BAG. cccccccccscesccccccesecs (Lane) net 2/6 
Waller (A. R.) and Glover (Arnold), edited by, The Collected Works of William 
NOs Wr My 4.66060 58 666k seevntatninneedbcucetoncecuseecaes (Dent) net 7/€ 
Tolstoy (Leo), Resurrection......cccccccccccccccce ecopececcoseccs (Richards) 6/0 
Mair (Charles), Tecumseh : A Drama... ....cccccsccccccseccsecs (Briggs) net 4/6 
Guest (Lady Charlotte), translated by, The Mabinogion. Cedevceseed (Nutt) net = 2/ 
Munro (Neil), The Lost Pibroch (Blackwood) 0/6 
SCIEN 5. sv cccvcennd soseensensseenecones (Curtis) net 2/0 
Baldwin (James), The Book Lover............00cecscceeccccccecce (McClurg) 


PERIODICALS. 


Antiquary, Genea.ogical Magazine, Friends’ Quarterly, Connoisseur, County 
Monthly, Current Literature East and West, Rambler, Geographical Journal, 
Era, Art Workers’ Quarterly, Academy Pictures, Architectural Review, 
Scribner's, Westminster, Saint George, Sunday, Good Words, Ainsle:2’s, 
Lippincott’s, Artist. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


POD De P+Peoe 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS.” 


Published To-day. 7/6 net. 


An Onlooker’s Note-Book. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 


Large post 8vo. 


TWO NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


- MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


AUTHCR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE.” 


AN INLAND FERRY. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & C)., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ISBISTER AND GO.’S NEW BOOKS. | 


NOW READY. 


MAXIM GORKY: 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
Price FIVE SHILLINGS. 


A HERO OF DONEGAL 


THE STORY OF DR. SMYTH, OF BURTONPOkT. 
By F. D. HOW. 


Author of “ Bishop Walsham How: A M- mvir,” “ Noble Women of 
Our Time.” &c., &c. 


Price TWO SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE Net. 


A HUNDRED YEARS 
OF IRISH HISTORY. 


1800-1900. 
By R. BARRY O’BRIEN. 
Author of “ The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,” &c., &c. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
J. E. REDMOND, M.P. 
Price TWO SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE Net. 











ISBISTER and CO. (Ltd.), Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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“Che Cimes” 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE TIMES” 


Appear every Friday, and the complete copies of ‘‘ The Times”’ 
containing them may be ordered separately through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per copy, or direct from the Publisher of 
‘“The Times’ at 3s. 3d. per quarter, post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 


CONTENTS of No. 15. 
Published with ‘‘The Times’’ of April 25. 
LITERATURE: 

LiGHt VERSE. 

TRIBAL CUSTOMS, 

BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS, 

W\ATT ANDSURREY: AN ITALIAN STUDY. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE OF TO-DAY. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

MR. BARRIE AND HIs Books, 

RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANSVAAL WAR—TOMMY OORNSTALK— 
PARLIAMENT, ITS ROMANCE, &¢c.—SKPOY GENERALS—RUSSIAN TURKES- 
TAN—* CARRIERISM "—THE BURDEN OF PROOP, 

FICTION : 
THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 
EL OMBU. 
Joun Lorr’s ALICE, 
TuE LAND OF THE LOST. 
THE DRAMA: 

SHAKESPEARE AND MUSSET. 
CORRESPONDENCE : 

THE IMPRISONMENT OF OHARLES I. 
NOTES. 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. 16. 
Published with ‘‘The Times’’ of May 2. 

LITERATURE: 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
(REVIEWED BY PROFESSOR CASE). 

AUTOMOBILISM, 

POEMS OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 

THREE UISTERCIAN ABBEYs. 

ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA —RICHARD WAGNER, 

FICTION: 

ON THE OLD TRAIL, 

1N THE FOG. 

THOSK DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS, 

THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE, 
SARITA THE CARLIST. 


THE FIRst OF THE NEW VoLUMES 


THE DRAMA: 
THEATRICAL VOGUES, 
NOTES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
OHESS. 


CONTENTS of No. 17. 
Published with ‘‘The Times’’ of May 9. 


LITERATORE: 
BRET HARTE. 
Stk WILLIAM WHITE. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER’: 
THE ALPS IN 1864 
THK NAVAL ANNUAL. 
THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION—PASTOR AGNORUM—EDWARD P ANTAGENKT 
-SAVAGE ISLAND. 
FICTION: 
THE HANDSOME QUAKER AND OTHER SProRrigs,. 
THE ONE BEFORE. 
WooDsIDE FARM. 
THE GREAT “PUSH * EXPERIMENT. 
MAZEPPA. 
THE FROWN OF MAJESTY. 
THE LOVERS OF YVONNE 
CORRESPO\% DENCE? 
THE “QUARTERLY REV EW” 
(MR. J. CHURTON COLLINS). 
THE WHISTLING OF HAWKs. 
ART: 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY (Second Notice). 
THE DRAMA: 
THEATRICAL PRICEs. 
MUSIO: 
HERR WEINGARTNER. 
A PosTHUMOUS WORK BY BRAIIMS. 
NOTES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 
OHESsS. 
To the PUBLISHER, “THE TIMES,” Printing House Square. 
Herewith 3s. 3d. Please forward copies of “The Times” 
for l'riday with Literary Supplement during One Quarter. 


NEW VOLUME. 


AND MR, STEVrHEN PHILLIPS'’S ORITIOCS 


Name 


Address 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, WH BLACKWooD & Sng” Ls 





SECOND EDITION. Demy Svo, cloth, 10s, 6d. ; half-leather, 12s, 6d. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


By ADOLF HARNACK, 


Rector and Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. 
Translated by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 


* Seldom has a treatise of the so-t been at o ce so suggestive and so stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much 
learning been brought to bear on the religious problems which address tt emselves to the modera mind.’— Pilot. 

“Any one who rea's the book will find it thoroughly religious in ton», fa)l of real and living interest in mankind 
and marked by sivns of deep conviction as to the truth of Christianity in the sense in which Pr fessor Harnack under- 
stands it.” —-Guardian. 

“ Magnificently translated by Mr. Saunders. . . . These academical discourses are in parts more like passionate 
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